“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man fi 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong. 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep,— 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong: 
I hear the echoes through the mountains throng, 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay ; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ; — 
Thou child of joy 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd boy ! 


Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel —I feel it all. 
O evil day! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May morning. 
— Wordsworth. 


> 


Lessons from the Animals. 


Let us consider the lessons the animals give. 
We are told that civilization has its measure in 
our distance from the beast, as the forehead 
advances and the jaw retreats. But the high 
facial angle covers much contrivance of sin. 
“Work th. beast out of your composition,” the 
moralist enjoins, Softly, and not so fast! Much 
soul of goodness is in these humble forms, would 
we “ ubservingly distil it out.’ How temperate 
and pure nature is in the ey red brute, that 
needs take from no Father Mathew the pledge! 
The swallow wage | its bill on the bough, the 
plover washing in the seaside pool, the duck 
preening its feathers and shaking the cleansing 
drops from its sides, the cow licking its mate in 
the pasture or the calf in the stall, the gull and 
cagie loving the ventilation through every pinion 
and organ in their lofty flight, make suggestions 


to those ignorant of the bath, clad untidily, loung- 
ing on sofas, or stifling in dens. In some respects 
it were worse for them to be men than for us to 
be brutes ! 
“ He calls it reason, hence his power’s increased 
To be far beastlier than any it,” 

says ofthe man. To work like a 
beaver, or be busy as a bee, is the praise of but 
part of our species! The spider was the first 
weaver, before the knitting-needle was invented, 
the spinning-wheel hummed, or shuttles were 
driven by steam; and man inherited or imitated 
the constructiveness some of whose operations in 
his far-away cousins still challenge his own skill. 
The unfledged chick in his white round tower is 
in prison. But he secretes a mallet in his bill, 
and, knocking to find the weakest part of his 
stony shell, he breaks jail, makes his way out, and 
soon drops the no longer useful tool, which, like a 
diamond glass-cutter, he had applied. Was the 
first performance of that little feat the origin of 
all the blasting and tunnelling and bridge-building 
that have altered the face of the world? How 
was that faculty in immemorial cycles accumu- 
lated which is knowledge to-day in a solid form? 
To know how to do a thing is more than a specu- 
lation how it has been or should be done; and by 
this rule how superior to much of our science is 
the knowledge of beasts! The Texas ant lays out 
its garden beds, plants the seed, and gathers the 
crop; and, if some shower drives through its 
sandy roof to wet the precious store, takes it out 
to dry in the sun, that it may not rot and spoil. 
This is good agriculture, and a fine example to all 
cultivators aa husbandmen ; and I cannot help 
the fancy that the progenitors of the little creature 
had among them some daring Columbus who first 
discovered the arable properties of the soil, and 
that in all our harvesting in field or prairie we 
follow in his wake! e talk proudly of our 
brains. O phrenologist! in this vivacious prole- 


- tary of the ant, all skin and legs, show me the 


lobes that account for his works and wars, and of 
that system of bondage which I cannot extol him 
for setting as an example before us! Not all 
mimicry and mockery of a blind instinct, as we 
call it, is this industry, but rather the beginning 
whose rare strokes we pursue. The animals are 
ethical teachers, to whom many a man might go 
to school. “ Let dogs delight to bark and bite; ” 
but, O Isaac Watts! in how much else they 
delight far more,—in watchfulness, loyalty, 
grateful attachment, faithful service, and in 


guarding for their owner the provisions for lack 
of which they starve, till their self-denial is our 
envy and despair !—Dr. Bartol in “Principles and 
Portraits.” 


Truth. 

Truth, considered in itself and in the effects 
natural to it, may be conceived as a gentle sprin 
or water source, warm from the genial earth, an 
breathing up into the snow-drift that is piled over 
and around its outlet. It turns the obstacle into 
its own form and character, and as it makes its 
way increases its stream. And should it be ar- 
rested in its course by a chilling season, it suffers 
delay, not loss, and waits only for a change in 
the wind to awaken, and again roll onwards.— 
Coleridge. 

The Whale. 

There is a race that is hunted from pole to pole 
over the ocean, for the oil that used to light our 
dwellings, and now lubricates our machinery. I 
will not pronounce it sinful; but a system of 
murder and pain inflicted on beings that can feel 
is rather disagreeable to some of our moral sen- 
sibilities, and one might be allowed to wish that 
applied science might one day arrive at some 
substitute, whereby these creatures of God, who 
find their home in the ocean solitudes, apart from 
the walks of men, and are quite inoffensive when 
let alone, may cease to find a murderous enemy 
in their noblest fellow-creature.—Rev. W. Putnam. 


“ THE very word‘ humanity,’ says Max Muller, 
“dates from Christianity." No such idea, and 
therefore no such term, was found among men be- 
fore Christ. 


The Bird. 
“Hither thou com’st. The busy wind all night 
Blew through thy lodging, where they own warm wing 
Thy pillow was. Many a sullen storm, 
For which coarse man seems much the fitter born, 
Rained on thy bed 
And harmless head. - 


And now, as fresh and cheerful as the light, 
Thy little heart in early hymns doth sing 
Unto that Providence whose unseen arm 
Curbed them, and clothed thee well and warm. 
All things that be praise Him; and had 

Their lessons taught them when first made.” 


—Henry Vaughan, 1614-1695, 
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REPORTS. 


THe TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SoclETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, MADE AT THE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF sAID Society IN Boston, Marcu 30, 1880; AND, ALSO, RE- 
PORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


During the year which ended March 1, 1880, the Society investigated 3,545 com- 


plaints of cruelty to animals, or nearly ten each day. The details appear in the 
following tables :— 


Report of Complaints Investigated from March 1, 1879, to March 1, 1880. 


3 
5 
| > =| Lal 
For Beating, . . 123) 166) 289|| Remedied without prose- 
Overworking and over- |} cution, . . - | 652/1712/2364 
loading, -| 90) 206 296) Warned, «| 4 - | 456 
Overdriving, - 39) 294 Not substantiated, . 296) 147) 443 
Driving when lame and Not found, 
galled, 448, 998| Anonymous, . 34 34 
Prosecuted, . -| 106; 68) 174 


Depriving of proper | Warrants returned with- 


Driving when diseased, x 120, 201 
food and shelter, .| 178) 194, 372} outservice, 1) - 1 


Abandoning, -| 16) 64) 80) 
Torturing, . . 46) 65) 111) Total, . . {161819273545 
Cruelty in transporta- | 

tion, . ° 22) -| 22)| Convicted, -} 83) 51) 134 


Defective streets, 4 - 4\| Acquitted,, . «| 14 35 
General cruelty, . 469} 370: Pending, . . 2 3 5 


Total, . Total, . .| 106) 68) 174 
Animals killed, . : - | 289) 217 -" Animals taken from work, | 509) 153) 662 


Compared with the previous year, the number of cases was 278 more; animals 
killed, 36 more; and animals taken from work, 112 more. 

Cases prosecuted in 1879-80, 174; against 180 in 1878-79. Out of the 174 prosecu- 
tions, 134 were convicted, against 154 in 1878-79. 

Cases remedied without prosecution in 1879-80, 173 more than in 1878-79. 

As the year included in the last report contained only fifty weeks, there is little 
difference per week in the two years. 

Such figures show the work done by agents. They do not show conclusively 
whether there has been increase or diminution in cruelty during the year. No 
figures can do that. Of course, as any community becomes more watchful of the 
treatment of its animals, prosecutions may increase, while the actual abuses may be 
fewer and milder, as compared with a former time of greater indifference. It holds 
here as elsewhere, but in larger measure than is usually recognized, that it is sym- 
pathy which opens the eye to see and the ear to hear. At the same time, it is im- 
possible to have inquiries about, and prosecutions for, abuses go on steadily year 
after year, here or elsewhere, without giving, as one of their results, better protection 
to every creature. 

The evidence of such a change in Massachusetts during the last twelve years 
meets an observer at every turn; and it is doubtful whether there is a hamlet in the 
State where children do not object to cruelties which their fathers and mothers, at 
their age, would have passed without noticing. 

And to show how continuously this education by the law has been going on, we 
give some figures of the cases since April, 1868, when careful records began. 

The total number of cases investigated by agents of the Society from April, 1868, 
to March 1, 1880, was 25,201; remedied without prosecution, 15,800; persons con- 
Me 1,852; warnings issued, 3,401; animals killed, 2,442; and taken from work, 

107. 

Of course there has gone on, hand in hand with the prosecutions, the new teaching 

of man’s duty to animals through the Society’s publications and meetings, and in 

vo Home, = School, the Pulpit, the Newspaper, and General Literature. Our cause 
great allies. 

P1GEON-SHOOTING. — Since our last report, Massachusetts has prohibited pigeon- 
shooting, and her good example has been followed by the States of New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island. I do not know of a violation of the law in Massachusetts since 
its passage. 

Prizes. — Individual members of our Society put six hundred dollars ($600) at 
its disposal for prizes. The committee in charge offered sixty dollars to teachers 
in public schools who had taught kindness to animals most successfully; thirty 
dollars, to pupils in the same schools who obtained the largest number of signers 
to the “ Pledge of Mercy; ” sixty dollars, for “‘ conspicuous acts of disinterested- 
ness in behalf of domestic animals;” and fifty dollars, to publishers of magazines 
or books in which kindness to animals has been best defended: to humane drivers 
of horse-cars in Boston, one hundred and eighty dollars; to trackmen, hackmen, 
and drivers of coaches in Boston, ninety dollars; to humane drivers of cattle and 
humane dealers in cows with young calves, at Brighton and Watertown, fifty dol- 
lars; to the general manager of the railroad in the United States or Canada who had 
the most humane rules for the protection of living animals while in the care of his 
company, fifty dollars; and to inventors who have added most to the comfort, or 
made easier the labors, of animals, thirty dollars. 

Gentlemen of the proper qualifications have kindly served the Society as judges, 
and their reports are to be presented at a public meeting to be yet called. 

The prizes are a recognition of humane acts which would not otherwise have 
been known beyond a limited circle. It may be well to remember that the usual 
aspect of our Society is one of terror to evil-doers; but by prizes it becomes an 
encourager, and in a small way a rewarder, of those who do well. The Paris 
society has distinct funds for this purpose, contributed by its officers, the interest of 
which is distributed in the form of prizes each year, in accordance with the condi- 
tions of the giver. One provides two gifts of fifty francs each to coachmen who 
“ do not ill-treat horses with the whip ;” another provides one hundred francs to the 
best teacher of kindness to animals, “ inculcated through natural history.” 

With such modifications as American habits and ideas make necessary, this plan 
would be of incalculable service, if grafted upon our Society as one of its permanent 
fields of labor. In that event, our Society should have medals to give, in addition to 
moneyed rewards. 


Tue NationaAL HuMANE Association held its third annual meeting at Chi 
in October last. It was not largely attended, the number of societies which recog- 
nize the duty of ye pee at its meetings being yet small; but the quality of tire 
delegates was all that could be reasonably required. f 

The reports to the association and its discussions were given¥in the daily 

ress of Chicago, so that a knowledge of them went throughout the Feed 
West at the time. They have been embodied since in the third report of that 
association. 

Three notable facts are worthy of mention in this connection: First, the report of 
Mr. Zadok Street of what he had seen on the lines of railway west of Chicago, over 
which he had travelled as an agent of the association. It is a painful, yet necessary, 
testimony of the nature of the cattle traffic as now carried on. Second, the deter- 
mination to offer a reward of five thousand dollars ($5,000) for an improved cattle- 
car, in which cattle can have feed, water, and rest while on their journey. The 
required sum has been pledged; but unexpected delays have prevented the appoint- 
ment of the judges up to this time. As soon as selected, the judges will make the 
offer. Whatever may be the direct results, much may be surely hoped from the 
wide attention the offer has received from the inventors of the country, and also 
because it is a proof of the deep desire of the contributors to reach a solution of the 
car problem in that direction, if it is practicable. Already aconsiderable number 
have expressed their possession of a satisfactory solution of its difficulties. Third, 
the sermon of Professor Swing, of Chicago, suggested by the meetings. It would of 
itself have been a rich return to the association, had it nothing else to show for its 
Chicago meetings. The tender and unanswerable pleadings of this sermon have 
already been heard widely, and friends can hardly do better service to our general 
cause than to distribute it wherever it has not already gone, especially among 
clergymen and active men in any philanthropic work. 

Mr. Angell went from the meetings of the association to the cities of Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, and St. Paul, where he gave addresses which awakened much interest. 
A society for the State of Wisconsin was organized at Milwaukee. On his way to 
Chicago, Mr. Angell stopped at Saratoga, and gave an address that resulted in 

. forming a society there. 

Financia. — The Secretary refers to the report of the Finance Committee for the 
account of receipts and expenses. He would add his own expressions of gratitude 
for the many generous gifts during the past year. Without depreciating one of 
them, he would specially refer to that of Miss M. E. C. White, of Boston, who had 
been a yearly contributor to the Society from its formation; but her purpose to 
remember it so liberally was not known until her bequest was paid. A “ Bostonian 
abroad,” it will be seen, has twice paid one thonsand dollars during the year; and 
it will be remembered that he paid one thousand dollars in 1878. Such expressions 
of interest and confidence the officers of the Society feel deeply, and would acknowl- 
edge to him directly if his name were known to them. 

The Secretary cannot report that the receipts from living members in the form of 
yearly contributions, and from other regular sources of income, have equalled the 
expenses of the Society. If this had been the fact, its Permanent Fund would have 
been about five thousand dollars larger than it is, and the example of this year would 
have been followed in subsequent years, we may well believe. The policy of the Societ: 
should be to keep its bequests in hand until its Fund will enable it to own a build- 
ing in which it shall have a permanent home, and parts of which it may underlet to 
others. Its future would then be assured. In the increase of new organizations, 
with their pressing claims, and in the fluctuations of business, the older societies in 
behalf of every good cause are sure of losing many supporters from time to time, 
besides the losses by death, and can only have their future made reasonably secure 
by some such provision of a permanent character as is herein suggested. The New 
York society has been enabled to own real estate by its gifts. If the Directors shall 
fully approve such a policy, the experience of the Society in the past fully justifies 
the belief that friends will be found who will gladly help them to accomplish it. 
There will still remain for our successors work enough, and need enough of their 
yearly gifts however liberal they may be. . 

A Berrer Nationat Law to protect animals in transportation has not yet been 
secured. Senator McPherson, of New Jersey, has moved in behalf of a new law in 
the Senate, which is now in the hands of a committee of the Senate. A growing 
public opinion is sure to make itself felt yet-in this behalf in Congress. 

THE ForeEIGN CATTLE-TRADE in living animals continues large. The suggestions 
of our agents to shippers have been generally received with favor, and never with 
discourtesy ; but much oversight will continue to be necessary on our part to pre- 
vent cruelty in loading, and the losses by death on the passage in some ships shows 
that much greater care on the voyage and better provisions in such ships are yet 
necessary. Our friends on the other side can do much in this behalf, as the vessels 
engaged in this traffic sail, largely, under the British flag. 

AN INTERNATIONAL ConGRESS will be held, during the coming year, at Brussels. 
Some correspondence has already been had on the subject; and among the numer- 
ous visitors from Massachusetts to Belgium, in June next, our Society may reason- 
ably hope to find some members to represent it at the Congress. 

Pus ications. — The Society has published no new tract during the year; but it 
has issued new editions of several of the old. and has answered all calls from every 
quarter of the United States, whether accompanied with money or not. It has had, 
also, many grateful acknowledgments from friends scattered from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. We have gladly aided in the wide circulation of Professor Swing’s 
sermon, and in the “ Third Report of the National Humane Association,” each being 
a tract of that association. 

VivisEcTION.— There is a growing sensitiveness on this subject, in which this 
Society shares. The Directors have been favored with interviews on the subject by 
eminent medical men holding opposite opinions on many points relating to it. Our 
Directors were assured that anesthetics are used at the medical school here, and 
that consciousness is not permitted to return to the animal during or after any opera- 
tion; also, that experiments with living animals are not made, excepting in the 
laboratory of the professor. The Directors have not seen their way to any action, 
while awake to the possibilities of great cruelty. Many excellent friends, else- 
where, take the ground against all vivisection, and desire its total prohibition by 
law; but that is an issue which our Directors, as a body, are not yet ready to make. 
They wait for further light as to what occurs in Massachusetts. 

Deatus. — We would remember and honor faithful friends, departed during each 
year, by naming some of them in our yearly reports. From our list of vice-presi- 
dents death has compelled us to strike off the names of four. They are Thomas 
Conery, of Boston, who was one of the early directors of the Society, and whose 
position as the employer and owner of horses gave great weight to his testimony 
against cruelty. His name is among the few who petitioned for the incorporation 
of the Society, and his interest in the work continued to the end of his life. Hon. 
Alvah Morrison, of Braintree, was also an efficient local agent of the Society for 
many years. Jonathan B. Bright, Esq., of Waltham, was a friend of the Society 
from its start, and was in its office to make a contribution to it a short time only 
before his death. Hon. Isaac Livermore, of Cambridge, was also one of the steady 
upholders of the Society from its formation. 

Tue Massacuvusetts Society TO PREVENT CRUELTY TO CHILDREN has been 
reorganized by uniting the two societies which had before existed, for that task. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


We would congratulate its officers upon this union, and bid them a hearty God-speed 
in their good work. 
OTHER SOCIETIES FOR PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.— We continue to 


_ receive welcome reports from societies, in many languages, and also other publica- 


cations from them. They are noticed in ‘“ Our Dumb Animals,” from time to time, 
as far as practicable. Such remembrances of our Society are deserving of our most 
grateful acknowledgments. We hail all these societies, near or remote, as brethren 
and fellow-workers: “ A diversity of gifts, but the same spirit.” 
Respectfully submitted. 
ABRAHAM FIRTH, Secretary. 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
The Finance Committee presents the usual report of the Treasurer, and all pay- 
ments and receipts at the Secretary’s office. 
The Receipts from what may be called regular sources appear below : — 
FROM. 1878-79. 1879-80. 

Members and donors, + $2,120 77 $2,663 51 
Fines and witness fees, e 1,037 99 927 58 
Publications, . . 49 


86 26 18 
Interest, . 


593 57 807 13 
$4,637 85 $5,258 67 


Increase in 1879-80, $620.82. 


And the ordinary expenses were :— 

1878-79. 1879-80. 
$782 58 $648 61 
Books, etc., ee 103 11 126 13 
465 83 498 02 
Incidental expenses,. . 54 97 42 49 
7 03 8 65 
Publications, . ° 497 88 244 17 
Express and telegrams, . . . 19 60 12 18 
Feeding and killing animals, . . . . 94 06 47 19 
Extra services of agents, . 323 00 370 88 
Travelling expenses ofagents,. . . . 284 59 213 36 
Rent and water-tax, . 693 04 773 04 
30 00 12 80 
Illustrations for O. D. A., Bo 140 42 81 28 
Com.on0.D.A., . 4 20 6 62 
Expenses of annual meeting, .  . - 242 37 
24 


$11,054 97 $10,725 45 
Excess of expenses over receipts from regular sources in 1878-79, $6,417.12; and 


in 1879-80, $5,466.78. 
Gifts report of O. W. Peabody, Esq., Treasurer, it appears that he received by 


From “ Bostonian,” two gifts of $1,000 each, . $2,000 00 
Mrs. Beebe, $500; Mrs. and Miss Man- 
ning, $200; Mrs. Paine, $25,. . . 72500 


: $2,725 00 
And by Legacies : — 

From Miss M. E. C. White, Boston, . .  . $5,000 00 
J. P. Thorndike, Boston, . . . . 1,000 00 
Dr. Morland, Boston,. . 82500 

6,825 00 

$9,550 00 

Add interest allowed by Mr. Peabody, 68 5 

$9,618 51 


Add cash on hand March 1, 1879, . 2541 83 


Total receipts by Treasurer, . . «© « - $12,160 34 


The Treasurer paid Finance Committee’s orders to 
Secretary totheamountof . $6,240 00 
To Trustees of Permanent Fund, by vote of 


On hand March 1, 1880, in Treasurer’s hands, . P - $3,420 34 


By the Secretary’s report, it appears that he received from vari- 
ous regular sources to March 1, 1880, as above, . » $5,258 67 

And from the Treasurer, as above, . 00 
From gifts: Two friends, with conditions,. . $1,500 00 

J. W. Palmeter, legacy,. 25 


1,525 00 
$13,023 67 
Add cash on hand March 1, 1879, 
Deduct $300 paid in March, 1879, by Treasurer, 
and charged by him in this year’s account; 
but which were accounted for by the Secretary 
in his last year'sreport, . . . . 380000 
63 86 
$13,087 53 
And paid : — 
Sundry expenses, per account, as above, . $10,725 45 
Trustees Permanent Fund, . - 1,500 00 
Premium on investments of Trustees, per order 
of Directors, ° - 3840 00 
PriseFund,. . <« 00 
08 
$13,087 53 


March 1, 1879, the Permanent Fund amountedto . - $14,500 00 
The Treasurer paid Trustees, in 1879-80, - $2,500 00 
And the Secretary “ « - 1,500 00 peye 


Present amount of Fund, at its par value, . . . $18,500 00 


The of the Society i— 
ts Permanent Fund, at par, as above, . . . - $18,500 
Secretary (not including Prize Fund), . 22 08 


3,442 42 - 
$21,942 42 
The amount, March 1, 1879, was $17,405.69; or $4,536.73 less than now. 


From estates now being settled, the Society may expect to receive of — 
Dr. Morland’s, . $825 00 
G. Chilson’s, . 00 
Mrs. Perry’s, . 
Miss Morton’s, . 
F. May’s estate, probably 


$11,825 00 


It will be seen from the above figures, that the expenses of the Society for the 
year have been $10,725.45, being less than for the previous year by the sum of 
$329 54; while the receipts during the same period show an increase of $620.82. It 
is gratifying to note this favorable condition of the account. 

‘Annexed are to be found details of the special gifts and bequests for the past year, 
and a statement of the present amount of the Permanent Fund. Our friends have 

in remembered us very liberally ; and we desire to point out once more that it is 
alone by such assistance that our Socicty is able to exist, and that it is of the great- 
est importance that the Permanent Fund, in the hands of responsible Trustees, 
should reach an amount which would place us on a more independent footing, and 
thus increase our usefulness throughout the State. 

This committee has continued to examine the monthly accounts, and to save ali 
unnecessary expenditure; and the members beg to thank the Secretary and other 
officers of the Society for the zeal which they have shown at all times. It is to be 
regretted that Mrs. C. D. Homans has resigned from our number. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


J. MURRAY .FORBES, Chairman. 
EMILY W. APPLETON. 

ANNE WIGGLESWORTH. 

GEO. NOYES. 


Receipts by the Society in March. 


FINEs. 
Justices’ Court.—Woburn, $5. 
Police Courts.—Chelsea, $20; Somerville, $25. 
District Court.—First Southern Middlesex (2 cases), $2. 
Municipal Court.—Boston, $10; Roxbury District (2 cases), $13. 
Superior Court.—Suffolk County, $25. 
Witness fees, $3.20. Total, $103.20. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Moses G. Farmer, $100; Miss Sarah J. Farmer, $50; Miss Louise W. Cald- 
well, $50; Mrs. Abel Adams, $20; Henry Burditt, $1; Miss Mary Burditt, $1; Mrs. H. C. 
Mason, $1; Miss E. Babcock, $1. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
Mrs. R. N. Swift, $4.50; L. A. Bigelow, $3; Mrs. George Bancroft, $3; Miss N. 8. 
Fowler, $3; Miss W. Mills, $3; A. W. Rolfe, $1.55; Mrs. George L. Cade, $1.25. - 
Ten EACH. 
Dr. and Mrs. George Faulkner, Mrs. J. Iasigi, Mrs. J. Sullivan Warren, Mrs. Alfred B. 
Hall, Mrs. F. M. Payson, Mrs. E. L. Bennett, Miss E. B. Leonard. 
Five EACH. 


Mrs. Leonard, George Hollingsworth, Francis W. Welch, Samuel G. gy Gh, Henry 
Gassett, Mrs. E. H. Bradford, Miss Cora H. Clark, Mrs E. A. Grothusen, Mrs. William 
Solomon, A. B. Hall & Co., Jim, Nannie, Miss Jane F. Dow, Miss Cornelia Dow, Miss 
Elizabeth Dow. Total, $379. 


Two EAcH. 


J. F. Mitchell, J. P. Andrews, B. F. Dyer, F. B. Redfield, R. Lynch, Mrs. J. Lyman, H. 
D. Bassett, M. L. Dearborn. ' 
One DOLLAR EACH. 


P. P. Wetherell, H. B. Goodwin, H. D. Fowle, W. L. Marsh, George E. Reed, Mra. E. 
W. Hudson, Josiah Chapin, J. L. we Miss F. W. Mackey, R. W. Nason, O. T. 
Miller, W. D. Prouty, A. P. Wiggins, F. L. Farnum, Miss M. L. Goddard, Mrs. G. H. 
Combs, J. Howland, Mrs. M. P. Silsbee, L. Magoun. Total, $54.30. 3 


OTHER Sums. 


Interest, $105; B. F. Dowse, $15; Mrs. H. B. Williams, $1; G. W. J. Smith, $50. 
Total, $121.50. 
Total receipts in March, $658. 


The Directors will send a circular to friends in a few days, to ask attention to the 
work of the Society in 1880. They may count confidently, we think, upon prompt 
and generous answers. They, however, hope to take a long step this year towards a 
fund to secure a permanent location for the Society. Will the friends who are con- 
sidering how best tu help the Society, carefully judge of this plan? Remarks upon 
it may be found in the report of the Secretary, and in the address of the President at 
Music Hall. 
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Twelfth Anniversary of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


The Directors of the Society appointed a Com- 
mittee of Arrangements for the public meeting to 
be held on the Society’s twelfth anniversary ; 
consisting of Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Johnson, and 
Messrs. S. E. Sawyer, George Noyes, and A. Firth, 


with the President ez officio, chairman. The com- 
mittee secured the largest hall in the city, and 
prepared the following complimentary ticket and 
programme :— 


TICKET. 


| 


Secy. 


A. FIRTH, 


R THE P. G. As 

HALL, 

PRIL 9th, 1880. 
7.15 P. 


OCIETY FO 

aT Music 

FRIDAY E VENING, A 
Reserved Seat until 


MASS. S 


PROGRAMME. 


1868. 1880. 
Order of Exercises at Music Hall, Boston, Friday 
Evening, April 9, 1880. 

Among the noblest of the land, 

Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere 

Who without favor, without fear, 
In the great city dares to stand 

The friend of every friendless beast. 


— H. W. Longfellow. 
George T. Angell, Esq., President of the So- 
ciety, will preside. 
he aga | will be by the Schubert Quartette, 


of Boston: Messrs. G. J. Parker, G. W. Want, 
L. H. Chubbuck, and D. M. Babcock. 


1. Organ Voluntary, by Mr. C. L. Capen. 
2. Hymn, “A Vision.” Music by Mr. L 
Capen. 


When, ’twixt the drawn forces of Night and of Morning, 
Strange visions steal down to the slumbers of men, 

From heaven’s bright stronghold once issued a warning 
Which baffied all scorning, when brought to my ken. 


Methought there descended the Saints and the Sages, 
With grief-stricken aspect and wringing of hands, 
Till Dreamland seemed filled with the anguish of ages, 

The blots of Time’s pages, the woes of all lands. 


And I, who had deemed that their bliss knew no sorrow 
(Half vexed with their advent, half awed with their 
might), — 
Cried, ‘Come ye from heaven, Earth’s aspect to borrow, 
To mar with weird sorrow the peace of the night ?” 


They answered me sternly : “‘ Thy knowledge is mortal; 
Thou hear’st not as we must the plaints without tongue,— 
The wrongs that come beating the crystalline portal, 


** Ye bleed for the nation, ye give to the altar, 
Ye heal the great sorrows that clamor and cry ; 
Yet care not how oft, ’neath the spur and the halter, 
The brutes of the universe falter and die. 


“Yet Jesus forgets not that while ye ensnared him, 
And drove him with curses of burden and goad, 

These gentle ones watched where the Magi declared him, 
And often have spared him the long desert road. 


“They crumble to dust; but we, watchers, remaining, 
Attest their endurance through centuries long. 

Oh, fear! lest in future to judgment attaining, 
These lives, uncomplaining, wax awful and strong.” 


—Julia C. Verplanck. 


8. Prayer, by Rev. Phillips Brooks. 
4, Hymn:— 


“ Maker of earth and sea and sky, 
Creation’s sovereign Lord and King, 
Who hung the starry worlds on high, 
And formed alike the sparrow’s wing : 
Bless the dumb creatures of thy care, 
And listen to their voiceless prayer. 


“ For us they toil, for us they die, 
These humble creatures thou hast made; 
How shall we dare their rights deny, 
On whom thy seal of love is laid? 
Teach thou our hearts to hear their plea, 
As thou dost man’s in prayer to thee!” 


- 5. Introductory Address, by George T. Angell, 
sq. 

6. Report on Prizes Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, to 
teachers, pupils, and publishers, and in recognition 
of conspicuous and disinterested care for domestic 
animals. Judges: Messrs. J. A. Page, J. F. Black- 
inton, T. W. Bicknell. 


7. Presentation of Prizes by His Excellency, 
Governor Long. 

8. Report on Prize No. 5, to “ drivers of horse 
cars.” Judges: Messrs. Moses Coleman and O. 
H. P. Smith. 

9. Report on Prize No. 6, to truckmen and 
others. Judges: Messrs. T. R. Page, George 
McKay, and Joseph H. Warren. 

10. Song: — 


“ The bird let loose in Eastern skies, 
When hastening fondly home,” etc. 


11. Report on Prizes Nos. 7 and 8, to “ drivers 
of cattle, etc., at Brighton and Watertown 
markets.” Judges: Messrs. H. W. Jordan, J. 
A. Hathaway, and L. P. Hammond. 

12. Report on Prizes Nos. 9 and 10, to “the 

neral manager of a railroad who has the most 
umane rules tor care of cattle in transportation,” 
and to “inventors.” Judges: Messrs. J. R. 
Kendrick, A. B. Underhill, and S. B. Britton. 


13. Song: “ The Birds.” Music by Mr. C. L. 
Capen. 


The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood; 

The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food ; 

The bluebird balanced on some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood ; 

Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 

That dwell in nests and have the gift of song. 


Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these ? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought ? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 


Inflicted by mortals on those who are dumb. 


Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 


Think, every morning, when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember too 
*Tis always morning somewhere; and above 

The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 

Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

— H. W. Longfellow. 

14, Addresses by His Honor Mayor Prince and 
H. P. Kidder, Esq. 

15. Music: “The Carnival of Venice,” by Ole 
Bull, Esq., who most generously volunteered his 
services, from sympathy with this cause. 

16. Address by Hon. P. A. Collins. 

17. Song: “ Cheerful Wanderers.” Mendels- 
sohn. 
‘* All those whom Providence would favor,” etc. 
18. Address by Judge Russell. 


19. Hymn (with organ), in which all pres- 
ent are invited to join. 


From all that dwell below the skies 

Let the Creator’s praise arise ; 

Let the Redeemer’s name be sung 

Through every land, by every tongue. 
Eternal are thy mercies, Lord, 

Eternal truth attends thy word; 

Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore, 
Till suns shall rise and set no more. 


At 7.45, the time appointed, Music Hall was 
filled with a deeply-interested audience. On the 
platform were the men and boys who had won 
prizes, the directors of the Society, and many hon- 
ored citizens. Flowers and plants in profusion, 
by the generous arrangement of Mrs. Appleton, 
added to the variety and beauty of the scene. 

When the voluntary ended, the President 
promptly called the assembly to order. 

The Schubert Quartette stepped forward in front 
of the platform, and sang, with distinctness and 
feeling, the “ Vision,” to fitting music written for 
the occasion. 

The Rev. Phillips Brooks of this city followed 
with a prayer, simple and fervent; full of sym- 
pathy with all suffering,and of gratitude for all 
that had been done to lessen it ; with pleadings for 
a wider recognition of the sacredness of life, and 
the fulfilment of man’s duty towards the lower 
creatures dependent upon him. 

Then came the hymn marked No. 4 in the pro- 
gramme, already well known to our readers, to 
the tune “ Wilson” in the Greatorex collection, 
admirably sung by the quartette. 

President Angell followed with the Introductory 
address, which was listened to with close atten- 
tion. He said: — 

There are in the city of Boston at the present 
time between one and two hundred organizations, 


supported by private benevolence, for the protec- 
tion of human beings; only one, for the protection 
of animals, 

We have met to celebrate its twelfth anniver- 
sary. It was organized thirteen years ago, in a 
little hall in the building now numbered 186 
Washington Street. 

Sixteen directors were then elected. Siz of the 
sixteen have since died. Six from various causes 
have retired. Only four of the original number 
now remain. 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY. 


Probably no society of its kind in the world ever 


started under more favorable auspices, Largely 
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through the personal solicitation of Mrs, William 
Appleton of this city, who was the first to 
move actively for its formation, it obtained at once 
a long list of influential life-members. The city 
government of Boston furnished it for three weeks, 
without charge, seventeen policemen, selected from 
the whole force, to canvass the entire city for 
funds. 

Its first Treasurer was the Hon. Amos Lawrence ; 
its first Hon. Secretary pro tem., Russell Sturgis, 
Esq.; its committee to obtain the passage of a 
law, with its President, were Chief-Justice Bige- 
low, of our Supreme Judicial Court, and the Hon. 
William Gray. 

It started with nearly sixteen hundred members 
and patrons, and a fund of about thirteen thousand 
dollars. It commenced at once the publication of 
a monthly paper, OUR DuMB ANIMALS, the jirst of 
its kind in the world. It printed two hundred thou- 
sand copies of the first number. 

They were put into every house in Boston by 
the police. 

They were distributed in other Massachusetts 
cities in similar manner. 

By request of the postmaster of Boston, the 
were distributed by country postmasters throug 
the towns of the State. 

They were sent to influential newspapers 
through the country. 

They were sent to leading writers and speakers 
of the country, and letters were written to them 
soliciting their aid. 

They were sent across the ocean. 

From the example of this paper and the efforts 
of the Society came other similar papers now 
established in various parts of our country, in the 
British provinces, and in England; also, the sug- 
gestions to give prizes for compositions in the 
schools, and for ladies’ humane educational com- 
mittees, which have been widely adopted on both 
sides of the ocean, 

Between one and two millions copies of our 
various publications have been now circulated and 
read, in various languages. 

I think that, with perhaps one exception, no 
society in the world has done more to humanely 
educate the world for the protection of dumb ani- 
mals than the Society which holds its annual 
public meeting in this hall to-night From this 
Society came also the plan, entered upon imme- 
diately after its formation, of appointing agents in 
every town to enforce its laws and distribute 
humane publications. 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

Out of the munificent gifts of its members, four 
of whom pay for the prizes to be distributed this 
evening, have come largely the formation and suc- 
cess of the National Society, which has been 
employing agents to investigate and expose the 
terrible atrocities of our great systems of animal 
transportation, and which has now offered, PRIN- 
CIPALLY FROM FUNDS RAISED IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
five thousand dollars for the best form of railroad 
car to transport them humanely. It has been my 
privilege to speak of some of these things in cities 
of the East, West, and South, Canada, England, 
and on the Continent. And wherever I have 
spoken of them, I think no fact has been deemed 
more honorable to Massachusetts than the fact that 
her citizens have contributed so liberally to the pre- 
vention of cruelty to dumb beasts. 

The three paid agents which we constantly 
employ; the four hundred and seventeen unpaid 
agents in our cities and towns, to whose humanity 


animals are so largely indebted; the twenty-five . 


thousand two hundred and one cases of cruelty 
thus far investigated, and remedied by prosecution 
or otherwise; the birds on our. Common, and 
fountains in our streets; and check-rein signs at 
the foot of our hills; and extra horses for horse- 
ears; and kinder provisions for old and worn-out 
animals,—are not the only fruits of these liberal 
gifts; for their influence is felt to-day, not only in 
our own State, but throughout the country, and to 
a considerable extent throughout the world. 


MARKED DISTINCTION ” 
It has been the marked distinction of this 


Society that it has given so much prominence to 
humane education. 

From the first, it has realized that nine-tenths, 
if not ninety-nine one-hundredths, of all cruelty to 
animals come from want of proper information, or 
are such as the law will not take cognizance of, 
or occur in places where there is no witness 
willing to prosecute and testify. 

Soon after the Society was formed, a man was 
found near Boston beating his employer's tired 
and panting horses, with a stake taken from his 
brick wagon, because they failed to perform an 
impossibility. He had struck them more than 
forty blows with the stake, before a humane gen- 
tleman came with an officer to arrest him. When, 
at last, he saw the officer coming, he said to the 
horses, with an oath, “I'll stop now; but when I 
get you into the brick-yard, I'll pay you off 
then. 


It has been seen from the first that our work 
must protect animals in the brick-yard, as well as 
on the public street. [Applause.] 


“ WHAT THE SOCIETY WANTS TO DO.” 


What does your Society want todo? I answer: 
Lengthen out or discard these tight check-reins, 
which compel horses to work with their heads tied 
to their backs, in most painful positions. 

Let those who ride behind them tie their heads 


_ to their backs in the same way, and they will 


realize what I mean. 

From the report of the last annual meeting of the 
Royal Society of oy omen it appears that you can- 
not find now in all London a single cab horse or 
omnibus horse wearing a check-rein; and Lord 
Aberdare, president of the society, stated that, of 
all the carriages at the Ascot races, only three 
were drawn by horses wearing check-reins. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Take off these useless blinders, invented by an 
English duke to cover the defect of a wall-eyed 
horse, and which have caused tens of thousands of 
accidents. In Russia, where blinders are not used, 
a shying horse is almost unheard of. Put blankets 
on horses cold nights; cause half-starved animals 
to be fed; cause old and worn-out animals to be 
killed in a merciful manner; stop overloading, and 
the cruel beating of animals without cause ; teach 
boys the suffering produced by steel traps; teach 
them to kill fish as soon as they are caught; teach 
them to protect harmless birds, particularly in 
spring-time, when their nests are full of young. 
Build up a public sentiment which will demand 
that animals shall not be carried over our rail- 
roads, standing in crowded cars from two to five 


_days without food or water, and with suffering so 


great that hundreds of thousands annually die on 
the passage, and millions come out in diseased 
condition. [Applause.] 

A public sentiment which shall stop the barbar- 
ous methods of killing now practised in three- 
quarters of our slaughter-houses, and insure that 
every animal shall be killed, as it may be, without 
foreknowledge and without pain. 

A public sentiment which shall reach away up 
into our Northern seas, and prevent sailors, in the 
seal-fisheries, from shooting mother seals, and 
leaving the young to die of starvation. 

A public sentiment which shall make all men, on 
the ocean and the land, by day and night, in sight 
and out of sight, more merciful. 

That is what this Society wants to do. 


“NEVER MORE PROSPEROUS.” 


It was never in more prosperous condition than 
at the present time. It has, from the gifts of the 
living and the dead, a small reserved fund, care- 
fully invested by its Board of Trustees ; and it has 
funds probably sufficient to pay its expenses the 
coming year, at the present rate of expenditure. 

But it has not the permanent foundation which 
would make it safe to increase its present work, 
and place its future beyond ordinary accident and 
misfortune. The English society owns its building, 
and has a large reserved fund. 

The New York society owns its building, and 


has, from rents and income of its property, a 
revenue of between six and seven thousand dol- 
lars a year. I think the Massachusetts Society 
should have the same. 

I read last week, in one of our religious journals, 
that the expenses of the ten churches of its de- 
nomination in this city would average about 
$100,000 a year, or about: $10,000 each; in addition 
to which, they hold places of worship which have 
cost probably more than two millions of dollars, 


or - average of two hundred thousand dollars 
each. 


This Society, representing the great animal 
population of the State, with its secretary, assist- 
aut, three officers in and about the city, 417 in the 
country, its monthly paper, and thousands of copies 
of other publications, annually distributed, cost 
last year only about the average of a single 
church; and out of that, as it owns no building, 
came the rents of its offices. I think it should 
have offices in a building of its own, and income 
from the rest of the building, to aid in carrying 
on its work. 

If these dumb creatures ought to be protected, 
and it ought to be somebody’s business to protect 
them, if they have served us well, if they have made 
our lives happier, if there is any debt of gratitude 
towards them, or towards Him who created them, 
— how can we better show it than by giving to this 
Society, organized for their protection, increased 
power to protect them ? 


So that it shall have an assured future; so that 
it shall send out more widely its humane publica- 
tions; so that, when all other means fail, it shall be 
able to reach with a strong arm into every city and 
town of this Commonwealth, and stand between 
dumb beasts and their brutal masters, and declare 
that the laws of humanity in their behalf shall be 
regarded, or the laws of Massachusetts enacted 
for their protection shall be everywhere enforced. 
[Applause. ] 

The President then introduced his Excellency 
GOVERNOR LONG, who was received with gen- 
erous applause. 

He proceeded at once to make known the action 
of the several judges upon the prizes, amounting 
to six hundred dollars ($600), which had been 
offered in the name of the Society. 

The ladies to whom prizes and gratuities had 
been given would receive them directly from the 
Secretary. 

The Governor, however, read their names, and 
afterwards those of the men and boys, who came 
forward, one by one, as called, and received a 
letter at his hands, which contained the sum 
awarded to each. 

The first to appear were the boys Herbert Heath- 
field of Boston, and James R. Harris of Salem, who 
had prizes for obtaining signatures to the “ Pledge 
of Mercy,” and they were heartily applauded. Then 
followed the humane drivers of horse-cars; then, 
the truckmen and hackmen; then, the most hu- 
mane drivers of cattle, ete., at the Brighton and 
Watertown cattle-yards; closing with the in- 
ventors. 

The audience manifested the deepest interest in 
the men severally as they appeared, and gave them 
their heartiest manifestations of approval and 
good-will. 

The Governor shook hands with each of the 
prize-winners, and expressed his heartiest satis- 
faction at meeting them on an occasion so credit- 
able to them. 

The names of each, and the amount given, will 
be found in the reports of the committees which 
form a part of this report. 

At the close of the distribution, the Governor 
took his seat; but the great audience would not 
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let him off, although he had so gracefully dis- 
charged the duty he had undertaken. In answer 
to the urgent call, Governor Long again came for- 
ward, and responded by saying that he appreciated 
the kindness of his reception, and that every one 
who had been awarded a prize during the evening 
had also gained a prize not down in the offer, and 
that was the appreciation of this magnificent gath- 
ering of the intelligence and humanity of Boston, 
who had come together to show their approval of 


kindness to their dumb fellow-creatures. [Great 


applause. ] 

The quartette then sang a selection from Long- 
fellow’s “ Birds of Killingworth;” the music of 
which was written for the occasion, and gave fit 
expression to the fine poem. The audience insisted 
upon its repetition; which was answered by the 
quartette singing again the last verse, amid uni- 
versal expressions of satisfaction. 


His Honor Mayor Prince was then introduced, 
and was received very heartily. He said: — 


“Tam glad of this opportunity to express my 
sympathy with the objects of this Society, and my 
belief that it is accomplishing a most important 
reform. The good men and good women enlisted 

_in the cause are assurance that it will continue to 
advance. 

“ The cruel treatment of the irrational animals 
in an age which boasts, and justly boasts, of its 
broad humanity, its benevolence, its philanthropy, 
its concern for the poor, its protection to the 
weak, its championship of the oppressed, and its 
sympathy for human rights, political and social, is 
a strange and inexplicable fact. Let the Press 
announce a famine in any part of the world; let 
it state that a pestilence is raging in a certain 
community, or that one nation is being oppressed 
by another,—and we are ready to pour out our 
money, and empty our granaries, without stint. 
If we are told that a man or woman or child has 
been cruelly treated, the community is at once 
aroused, its indignation rises to the boiling-point, 
and we are ready to invoke Judge Lynch to punish 
the offender, and vindicate the rights of Nemesis. 
This is because the public heart is ‘ kindly affec- 
tioned,’ and ‘ feels another’s woe.’ This sympathy 
for suffering makes the glory of the nineteenth 
century. It was said, two thousand years ago, 
that the tear of sensibility was the proudest char- 
acteristic of humanity: but it was then but a mere 
sentiment; to-day it has become a living, practical 
truth. But why should not more of this humanity 
have been extended to the brute creation? Why 
should there not have been in the past more 
tenderness for their sufferings, and a more general 
Giaposition to avoid giving them unnecessary 

aint 

“We all know and admit that they possess, in 
common with ourselves, the sense of feeling, so 
that the — 

«Poor beetle, that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.’ 

“ They, like us, are ‘ warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer ;’ like us, also, they need 
food when hungry, and require rest when wearied ; 
like us, they have ‘ organs, senses, affections, and 
passions.’ Why, then, I say, have they not been 
more kindly and humanely treated? It is difficult 
to answer the question ; but the fact that they have 
not been so treated is a disgrace to the race. 
[Applause.] ‘The righteous man is merciful to 
his beast,’ says Scripture. The whole spirit and 
tone of the Christian religion is peace, good-will, 
and charity; and yet we see in all Christian 
countries, even in those that claim to be in the van 
of civilization, the most cruel treatment of animals, 
and the strangest indifference to their sufferings ; 
— too, when it is against our in/erest to maltreat 

em. 

“ How often we see the horse, so useful and 


necessary for our convenience, overburdened, over- 
driven, insufficiently fed and cared for, and beaten 
for not doing that which is beyond his powers! 
This results partly from ignorance, partly from the 
bad temper of his master, but largely, I fear, from 
that cruelty which so frequently results from the 
possession of the power to be cruel 


“* How oft the sight of means_to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done!’ 


“Tf they who abuse the domestic animals that 
minister to the wants of man, would remember 
how much more kindness and gentle treatment 
will accomplish in teaching them to obey and 
serve us, than blows, we should not so often wit- 
ness the maltreatment of our dumb creatures. 

“ Tt is with irrational as with rational beings: you 
may easier guide and manage them through their 
affections than their fears. As the soft word 
turneth away the wrath of man, so gentle tones 
and soothing ways may subdue the obstinacy and 
anger of brutes. 

“T have said it is for our interest to treat our 
beasts well. Kind treatment makes them obedient 
and docile; harsh treatment, vicious and unman- 
ageable. It is certainly then for our advantage to 
treat them well, since the tractable is more valua- 
ble than the untractable animal. Furthermore, 
beasts who are well cared for will be longer- 
lived, and retain their capacity for usefulness for a 
longer period. 

“ But this is basing our obligation to treat our 
dumb animals properly on a sordid and ignoble 
reason. We should do right to man and beast 
because duty enjoins it, and because it is wrong 
to do otherwise. [Applause.] 

“We have laws which prohibit the cruel treat- 
ment and torturing of animals; but it is necessary 
that there should be those who will interest them- 
selves to enforce these laws. Your Society is not 
only doing this work, for which it is entitled to 
great praise; but it is also creating a public opin- 
ion which will compel further legislation in behalf 
of our dumb creatures. We need the public sen- 
timent, and such laws as will prevent their barbar- 
ous torture in the name and for the pretended bene- 
fit of science. Vivisection, as practised in some 
countries, ought no longer to be tolerated. Itisa 
disgrace to the civilization of the age. I am aware 
that the scientists will spring their rattle, should 
the attempt be made to interfere with their cruel- 
ties; but I think that it would not be difficult to 
prove by medical testimony that the results of 
vivisection have not been of sufficient importance 
to justify it, even suppose it could be shown that 
any benefits could do so. It has been said that in 
former times condemned criminals have been dis- 
sected alive in the cause of science. If this be 
true, perhaps some enthusiastic physiologists may 
have vindicated the practice. It may be difficult 
to draw the line, and say what man may do for 
the development of scientific truth ; but if the vivi- 
section of animals is to be practised to the extent 
it has been, according to the published statement 
of surgeons, it strikes me that it would be better 


to renounce the knowledge thus acquired, and, 


endure, in ignorance of their cause, some of the 
ills which flesh is heir to, than to get our informa- 
tion at the cost of so much terrible suffering. 
[Applause. ] 

“ Cruelty to the brute creation is to be reprobated 
for another and most important reason; and that 
is, the injury it does to ourselves. The habit of 
inflicting pain, if long indulged, begets at last the 
love of doing it, and makes us callous and insen- 
sible to sympathy and pity. He who tortures a 
horse or a dog without compunction, will soon 
harden himself to maltreat a human being with- 
out reproach from his conscience. History is full 
of the example of monsters who commenced their 
apprenticeship of cruelty by tormenting the infe- 
rior animals. Domitian is said to have derived 
enjoyment in his youth by impaling flies with a 
bodkin; and Czsar Borgia—about the worst man 
that ever lived—found infinite pleasure in the 
vivisection of birds. To show the brutalizing 
effect of familiarity with blood, I might cite the 


case of Robespierre. It is said that when he was a 
young man he fainted at the sight of blood, and 
was an earnest advocate for the abolition of capital 
punishments ; but he got at last so hardened to the 
taking of life that the guillotine, as you know, 
could not cut off heads fast enough to satisfy his 
taste for blood, and resort was had to drowning 
his victims by the shipload ata time. It seemed 
to be the same with most of the French Revolu- 
tionists: as soon as they got accustomed to blood, 
like so many tigers, they could not get enough of 
it; and their reign was well called the Reign of 
Terror. 

“ Familiarity with the sight of blood was once 
thought in England so destructive to the better 
feelings of our nature, and especially to the senti- 
ment of pity, and created such disregard of human 
life, that butchers were not allowed to serve on 
juries in capital cases. Now, I contend that 
indulgence in cruelty to animals begets the dispo- 
sition to be cruel to our fellow-beings; and we 
may believe that the men who seem, according to 
the newspaper reports, to be always beating their 
wives, commence by cruelly beating their horses 
and cattle. 

*“ As I observed when I commenced, I am in 
sympathy with the objects of this Society, and I 
hope it will receive encouragement and support of 
all those who desire the protection of our dumb 
animals.” . [Applause.] 


H. P. Kidder, Esq., followed Mayor Prince, and 
spoke substantially as follows: 


There is much that one might say, and but little 
that he must, on such an occasion as this. On 
one hand it is meet that we celebrate our anni- 
versary with music and song, and invite the 
highest dignitaries of the State and city to join 
with us [applause]; and, on the other hand, one 
cannot but regret there should have been so much 
oceasion for the work of the Society. -Again: it 
is encouraging that, of all the calls upon us to in- 
tercede to prevent cruelty, the per cent. of last 
year was below the average. 

I am pleased to see the men present here to 
receive the prizes they have so well won. [Ap- 
plause] And I am sure that they, as well as the 
boys whom the Governor has rewarded in behalf 
of this Society, will be more benefited than the 
animals to which they have been kind and consid- 
erate, and that they will always be more inter- 
ested in the work we do; and through them, also, 
I hope we shall enlarge the circle of our triends. 
[Applause. ] é 

The report should have told for what the woman 
in Charlestown received a gratuity: for, seeing a 
man abusing his horse, she bore it as long as pos- 
sible; when her wrath and indignation could bear 
it no longer, she rushed out, and interceded in be- 
half of the animal, which could not protect itself. 
(Applause. 

It is sometimes said, in excuse for cruelty to 
dumb animals, that the man is intoxicated. I 
wish the old Greek law could be enforced, of 
double punishment for all crimes committed in a 
state of intoxication. [Applause. 

One can almost persuade himself that these 
dumb animals we have about us have reasoning 
powers. They certainly have many human char- 
acteristics. They are trusty, or not; faithful, or 
not. We may almost say, conscientious, or not. 

He related some anecdotes about dogs, illustra- 
tive of this point; and referred the audience to 
“ Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs,” for many more. 

The domestic animals are our willing servants 
and faithful friends, and all who do not treat them 
kindly and congiderately should be deprived of 
their possession. Spenioe nage Iam sure that my 
horses know what I require of them, and that the 
enjoy performing. their work well. A short depri- 
vation of the use of our horses makes us realize 
their value to us. 

Mr. President, I congratulate you most heartily 
on the work already accomplished; but I hope, 
most sincerely, that the circle of the Society’s 
friends will so much increase that the time will 
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come when there will be no longer need for its 
work in behalf of our dumb animals. Then will 
our men be more manly and self-respecting. 
[Wide applause.] 

Then was to have followed Mr Ole Bull; but he 
did not appear. He telegraphed from New York 
that he “regretted exceedingly” the disappoint- 
ment. The quartette sang in his place, most ac- 
ceptably, the hymn numbered 10 in the programme, 
which had been omitted in its due order. 

Hon. P. A. Collins followed in a few brief and 
most interesting observations. He knew the labors 
of President Angell many years ago, when he and 
Mr. Angell occupied offices near to each other, and 
he then learned to respect his devotion to this cause. 
He rejoiced that the pleadings for the “dumb ” had 
found such wide approval and hearty support from 
the intelligent and humane people of Massachu- 
setts. He hoped for and expected a long future 
of beneficent work on the part of the Society, a 
work which had his deepest approval. 

The audience regretted only that Mr. Collins did 
not speak much longer. 

Song No. 17, by Mendelssohn, was then sung by 
the quartette; and Judge Russell made the con- 
cluding speech, which commanded the closest at- 
tention throughout. 


The Speech of Judge Thomas Russell. 

Mr. Angell introduced the Judge with an allu- 
sion to his severe sentences, which put an end to 
garroting. 

My Frienps: After those terrible reminis- 
cences of the President, he ought to have finished 
his introduction by adding, — 


“ The mildest-mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship, or cut a throat.” 


Those were the days for doing justice: to-night I 
will look at the clock, and remember mercy. 
[Laughter.] 

My few minutes shall be spent in answering 
some of the objections, that are whispered rather 
than urged against your Society And, first, there 
is the objection made to each charity in its turn: 
“You ought to have done something else rather 
than this.” Toward this movement, it is generally 
expressed in this way, “ Instead of making such a 
fuss about animals, why don’t they protect children 
from cruelty ?” And the simple answer is, “ They 
do.” He knows very little about the working of 
charity, or about the working of human nature, who 
thinks that each philanthropist has his one special 
object, and that each charity has its exclusive set 
of friends. Go from one benevolent meeting to 
another, and you shall find the same earnest faces, 
the same generous hands. The charities of Boston 
are almost infinite in variety ; but the list of their 
subscribers is monotonous. Give me a summons 
to some new work of benevolence to-morrow, and 
I will furnish you a list of givers in advance, and 
five-sixths shall be correct. Governor Andrew once 
told me of this criticism upon him: “ The trouble 
with you, Andrew, is, that you have too many one 
ideas.” So it is with every benevolent man: he 
pursues a score of good objects with such zeal 


' that each seems his sole idea. The two hundred 


associations of which Mr. Angell has spoken are 
but divisions of one army; and the banner over 
all of them is Love. [Applause.] 

Again, it is said that rational beings ought 
not to spend their time in caring for the brute 
creation. Man has dominion over the beasts of 
the field; their pains may well contribute to his 
pleasures ; and it is beneath the dignity of human 
nature to spend so much time and thought upon 
irrational creatures. The dignity of human nat- 
ure! and yet we read, that “ not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground without his Maker’s notice.” How 
vast must be the conceit which thrusts its “ dig- 
nity ” between your beneficence and the humblest 


of God’s creatures! ‘“ Doth God care for oxen?” 
Yes, when he gave his decrees on Sinai, he pro- 
vided for the repose and comfort of every domestic 
animal. And, when he made laws for his chosen 
people, he remembered how mean it would be to 
tantalize the ox by muzzling him as he treads out 
his master’s corn. He does more than care for 
oxen: he cares not only for the brutes that he has 
made, but for those also who make brutes of 
themselves, — even for those who, by denying all 
humanity, would make brutes of us all. 

Man has dominion over the beasts of the field: 
and with power comes responsibility. They are 
our wards, and we are their guardians. Because 
they are weak, we are not to abuse or neglect 
them. Some of us were once painfully familiar 
with the argument, applied to a race assumed to 
be inferior: ‘“‘ Because they are inferior, we have a 
right to oppress them.” And we always an- 
swered: “Granting your assertion, because they 
are inferior, we are bound to protect them. 
Cannot you treat them as Christians? then act 
toward them like gentlemen, — with the chivalry 
which counts it shame to strike the fallen, or 
to oppress the weak, or even to forget those that 
have no helper.” Now, in behalf of creatures 
really of a lower order, we use the same argu- 
ment, and appeal to “the invincible might of 
weakness.” [Applause.] 

And, once more, we say that the dignity of man 
is lowered whenever he inflicts needless pain 
upon a brute, — yes, whenever he allows it to be 
inflicted. A saying of Macaulay has been re- 
peated a thousand times, as if it were a bitter 
sarcasm: ‘ The Puritans forbade bear-baiting, not 
because it gave pain to the bear, but because it 
gave pleasure to the spectators.” No doubt this 
was the motive of the Puritans; and herein the 
acted wisely, as they usually did. For the evil 
arising from the pain of the brute was slight 
compared with the evil of the pleasure with 
which men looked upon that pain. [Applause.] 

Have we not heard of a race whose national 
amusement in all lands has been to witness the 
dying agonies of two noble animals? And does 
any one doubt that this has had an effect upon 
national character? As I have read of Spanish 
warfare on this continent, carried on, not in bar- 
barous ages, but in almost our own time, — of 
slaughters, outrages, and tortures that would 
almost freeze the blood of any one except a 
Turkish irregular, or of an English Jingoist 

laughter], — it has been impossible not to connect 
the horrors of a Spanish battle-field with the 
brutalities of a Spanish bull-fight. 

Iam glad to learn from your secretary that, in 
more than one Spanish country, this movement 
is threatening the barbarous custom, and that 
even in Spain the bull-fight is doomed. 

It is said that this Society is too meddlesome ; 
that if cruelty is inflicted on an animal in the most 
obscure alley, or in the most remote village, the 
open ear of this charity hears of it, and its swift 
hand punishes the offence. But this sleepless vig- 
ilance is your glory.—I am glad that you are 
also awake to acts of well-doing. Honor to these 
heroes of humanity [turning to the recipients of 
prizes. Applause.] In the name of the dumb, 
once more I thank you. [Renewed applause.] 
The action of this Society, in exposing to the 
light thousands of cruel acts, illustrates a char- 
acteristic of the age. The excited charity of 
Christendom has seized the appliances of art and 
science, and gives no rest to wrong-doing. A 
published wrong is a doomed wrong. You have 
all heard of the timid old lady who objected to 
the telegraph: “ Now you can’t slap a child with- 
out the whole world knowing it.” ([Laughter.] 
Thank Heaven for it! The poorest child, the 
Indian, the dumb brute,— yes, even the China- 
man, in spite of demagogues in high places and 
in low places [applause],— all have a hearing, 
and therein have assurance of redress. 

How much more promptly an abuse is cor- 
rected now than in our younger days! For a 
generation, a class of schools in Yorkshire starved 
and tortured their victims into imbecility and 


death. A great genius attacked them with the 
weapon of fiction. The newspapers discussed the 
matter. His work was read and reviewed; and, 
after a few years, this evil disappeared. Nowa 
wolf in sheep’s clothing abuses the flock com- 
mitted to his charge; and, on some bright morn- 
ing, forty millions of human beings rise at the tap 
of the telegraphic wire to demand justice against 
the wrong-doer; they sit with the judge in his 
tribunal ; they add their sanction to his judgment. 
“Sentence against an evil work is speedily 
executed.” 

Something more than the price of stocks or 
breadstuffs is sent over the wires. Each hour 
they thrill with some appeal to pity, or with some 
protest against a As I think of the tireless 
activity of these wonderful agencies, this Earth of 
ours seems to change its character. The poet 
says of his lady: — 


‘Within her veins the blood so eloquently wrought 
That you might almost say, her body thought.” 


And as I think of these throbbing nerves, stretch- 
ing over deserts and forests, under seas and 
oceans, binding islands and continents together, 
the great globe itself seems to become a sentient 
being, animated by conscious life, and thrilling 
with noble emotions. [Great applause.] 

At this moment, this charity is doing its work far 
off, and over vast areas. From the West come, 
every year, more than a hundred million living ani- 
mals for the food of man. How they used to come, 
some of you know,—crowded, suffocated, famished 
by hunger, maddened by thirst, trampling and 
goring the sick: and feeble,—a thousand dead 
bodies taken from a single train. Now, at every 
station, the care of this charity watches the livin 
freight; the goad has almost disappeared; food, 
water, and air are supplied to them; the arm of 
law is uplifted for their protection, and its strength 
will be yet further put forth. If the poor brutes 
had a little more intelligence, they would know 
that they were passing through a purer atmos- 
phere,— an atmosphere charged with the pure 
ozone of humanity. [Applause.] 

Last of all, they say that the idea of this move- 
ment is mere sentiment. Now, as to the transpor- 
tation of animals, I might well deny this. I might 
speak of the fevered and unwholesome flesh which 
the recklessness of men provides for our food. 
But I will not dwell on this. The main object of the 
Society is to prevent cruelty and suffering ; and it is 
mere sentiment: and sentiment marks the differ- 
ence between men and the lowest brutes,—the low- 
est ; for the higher classes of animals show affection, 
gratitude, and other noble sentiments; and if an 
class of men could be wholly divested of senti- 
ment, then, if the doctrine of evolution were true, 
we might expect to see counter-evolution ; and, in 
a few generations, that class would become wrig- 
gling worms, or they would only appear as 

lotches of slime coming up on the fluke of some 
anchor, to furnish subjects for learned treatises in 
the Old World, and for learned lectures in the Old 
South. [Laughter ] The idea is less wild than some 
theories of development. For the man who had 
stripped himself of all sentiment might well “ say 
to corruption, Thou art my father; and to the 
worm, Thou art my mother and my sister.” Not 
having much faith in the doctrine of evolution, I 
have not used the fanciful argument, that we 
should be kind to dumb animals because they are 
our blood-relations. But they and we stand in 
one relation that does commend them to our care. 
It is best told in lines that you all know by heart: — 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, — 
He made and blessed them all.” 
[Great applause.] 

When the applause had subsided, the audience 
rose, and, led by the great organ, joined in singing 
the doxology, “ From all that dwell,” etc., bring- 
ing to its end, about 94 o’clock, a meeting of 
unusual interest, the good influences of which 
will be felt throughout our State, and, perhaps, 


beyond. 
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Boston, May, 1880. 


Our May Paper. 

The reports of the Finance Committee of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Protection of Cruelty 
to Animals, and of its Secretary, deserve the atten- 
tion of our readers in Massachusetts. 

The account of the Society’s twelfth anniversary 
has a wider sweep. The topics it presents have an 
interest wherever societies of like character exist ; 
and, also, wherever they ought to be found and 
are not. 

The excellent reports of the several boards of 
judges on the prizes are also given. 

We enlarge the May paper in order to present all 
the reports referred to above while they are fresh. 

A new volume of “Our Dumb Animals” will 
begin with the June number. It will be a good 
time for new subscribers to begin. Will old friends 
consider this ? 

The several articles upon prizes and prize funds 
deserve attention and action at this time. 


This number of “Our Dumb Animals” closes 
its 12th year. It completes the fourth bound 
volume of the series by including the 10th and 
llth years. An index will be prepared, and the 
volume will have a permanent value to inquirers 
about our work. Can friends do better than to 
buy copies and present to public libraries nearest 
them ? 


The Anniversary Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Society. 

Our readers can learn much of the spirit and 
quality of the occasion from the report in this 
paper. Asa whole, the meeting exceeded expec- 
tation. In character and numbers it could hardly 
have been improved. A better test of such public 
occasions, however, is the degree of sympathy 
existing between an audience and the speakers; 
and in this instance they were in full accord. 
Every generous reference and appeal met a quick 
and hearty response. 

The Governor of the State and the Mayor of the 
city were both there, and took a welcome share in 
the proceedings. 

The presentation of the prizes was attended 
with continuous applause. More than thirty of the 
winners of the prizes were there to receive them 
at the hands of the Governor. The manner of 
their presentation was perfect. The simple, man- 
ly evidence of hearty sympathy by the cordial 
hand grasp of the Governor to each prize win- 
ner as he presented himself, and the word or 
two of thanks for what the winner had done, will 
not be forgotten by either party, nor by those who 
were its glad witnesses. This was the special 
feature of the meeting. 

The officers of the Society are under great obli- 
gations to the several speakers for their earnest 
advocacy of the Society, and for their willing co- 


operation from the first. It would be unjust to 
our friends of the Schubert Quartette to omit 
grateful acknowledgment for their admirable 
singing. To Mr. Charles L Capen, also, is due 
thankful recognition for his most welcome service 
in composing fit music, at short notice, for the 
two fine poems in the programme. That the in- 
fluence of the meeting will be felt far in strength- 
ening the hands of the friends of our cause cannot 
be doubted, and its promoters can desire no better 
teturn for all they severally did for its success. 


THE DIRECTORS HELD THEIR APRIL MEETING 
on Wednesday, the 21st, at 96 Tremont Street, at 
11, A.M 

Present: Mrs. Appleton, Miss Wigglesworth, 
Mrs. Johnson, Miss Lyman, Mrs. Homans, Mrs. 
Paine, Mrs. Cobb, Mrs. Iasigi, and Miss Russell; 
also, Messrs. Angell, Sawyer, George Noyes, N. 
Appleton, C L. Heywood, and Firth. The Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

The Secretary read the record of the last meet- 
ing, which was approved; and also the report 
of the receipts and expenses in March, which was 
referred to the Finance Committee. 

Letters were read from Messrs. Scribner & Co., 
of New York, and D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston. 

Messrs. Scribner & Co. sent thirty dollars as a 
gift to the Society, and expressions of high ap- 
preciation of the prize of the same amount award- 
ed to “ St. Nicholas.” 

Messrs. Lothrop & Co. sent twenty dollars, 
which they would like to offer through the Society, 
in two prizes of ten dollars each, one to the boy 
and one to the girl, who shall, during 1880, do the 
most praiseworthy thing toward rescuing animals 
from suffering or abuse, reporting the same to the 
Secretary of the Society as “he shall specify and 
advertise.” 

It was voted that the thanks of the Directors be 
sent Messrs. Scribner & Co. for their gift of 
thirty dollars, and that the same be set apart to 
begin another Prize Fund. 


Voted, That thanks be also sent Messsrs. Loth- 
rop & Co., and that they be informed of the 
acceptance of their gift on the conditions stated 
by them. 


Thanks were unanimously voted to the several 
gentlemen who acted as judges in the award of 
the prizes just distributed by the Society; also, 
to all the speakers at the meeting of April 9; also, 
to Mr. C. L. Capen for his welcome contributions 
of original music for the twelfth anniversary meet- 
ing. 

Thanks were voted to Mrs. Appleton for the 
splendid gift of flowers at the same meeting; and 
to Mrs. Appleton and Miss Wigglesworth, for their 
great liberality in meeting the expenses of the 
hall and all other charges of said meeting. 
Thanks were also voted to Mrs. Johnson, S. E. 
Sawyer, and Geo. Noyes, the Committee on Invi- 
tations, for their devoted services. 

Captain Currier made a report of cases in 
March, and gave much information of the work 
of agents, and of some of the people he has had to 
do with as prosecuting agent of the Society. 

The Secretary made a report of the Prize Fund, 
the total cost of which, including circulars and 
postage, had been $648.70, all of which had been 
met by a few friends of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Noyes it was Voted, That the 
thanks of the Directors be returned to the con- 
tributors to said Prize Fund. 

It was also Voted, That the Finance Committee 
consider the question of subscriptions to the So- 
ciety for 1880, with authority to employ agents, 
if they shall think them necessary. 

The President suggested that a paragraph be 
sent to the daily papers to state the fact that the 
expense of Prizes and of the Anniversary meeting 
at Music Hall were paid by individual members of 
the Society, and not from its treasury. 

At 12:15, adjourned. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in March. 

Whole number of complaints received, 142: viz., Beating, 11; 
overworking and overloading, 10; overdriving, 3; driving when 
lame or galled, 45; failing to provide bg food and shelter, 
14; torturing, 4; driving when diseased, 6; cruelly transporting, 
1; general cruelty, 48. 

Remedied without 60; warned, 27; not substan. 
tiated, 34; not found, 5; anonymous, 7; —— 9; con. 
victed, 8; pending, 1 (552); pending March 
left to avoid arrest, 1. 

Animals killed, 29; taken from work, 70. 


By CounTRY AGENTS, FrrstT QUARTER, 1880. 


Whole number of complaints, 500: viz., Beating, 55; over- 
loading, 54; a ; working when lame or galled, 114; 
working when diseased, 31; not providing food or shelter, 68 
torturing, 20; abandoning, 13; general cruelty, 85. 

Not substantiated, 29; remedied without prosecution, 458 
prosecuted, 13; convicted, 10; pending, 61; animals killed, 38 
temporarily taken from work, 56. 


st, 2; acquitted, 1; 


> 


A special meeting of the Directors of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society P. C. A. was held on Wednes- 
day, April 7, 1880, when George T. Angell was 
elected President of the Society for 1880-81; O. 
W. Peabody, Treasurer; and A Firth, Secretary. 

Messrs. J. Murray Forbes and S. E. Sawyer 
were elected Auditors for the ensuing year, and 
J. Murray Forbes, Mrs. Appleton, Miss Wiggles- 
worth, and Geo. Noyes, Finance Committee. His 
Excellency Governor Long was elected a Vice- 
President of the Society; and the thanks of the 
Directors were unanimously voted to O. W. Pea- 
body, Esq., for his most acceptable services as 
Treasurer of the Society during the year past. 


The Prize Money. 

If any contributor to the funds of the Mass, 
Society P. C. A. has had a question as to whether 
general subscriptions sent to its treasury had been 
used for prizes, let the question be set at rest by 
the assurance, that the six hundred dollars were 
contributed by members of the Society for the 
special purpose of these prizes. We suppose that 
all contributions for any society, when made with- 
out conditions, are intended for its support in such 
ways as the persons in charge shall think wisest, 
provided the expenditure be in harmony with the 
declared purpose and rules of the organization. 
To offer prizes in order to make known humane 
deeds seems to us a legitimate use of its means, 
after the payment of its debts, by any society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. It is, 
however, better to avoid all possible disputation, 
by using only sums given for the purpose, as was 
done in this case. 


The Mental Diseases of Animals. 

Of late years, no forms of suffering to which 
human beings are subject have received so much 
attention as those which affect the mind. And to 
any person who is skeptical as to the real progress 
of our race, there can be few studies more useful ; 
but, apart from that, it should be studied for its 
practical lessons. Such a study will show, among 
other facts, how much in the conduct of our fellow- 
men which has been attributed to wilfulness, was 
caused by disease, and how often it was a wise 
physician, and not censure, that was needed. The 
same is true in regard to that part of creation 
which we call the animal world, and to an extent 
little suspected. 

The subject of the mental diseases and defects 
of animals should then be one of great interest to 
man, for his own sake; and as, also, because it 


teaches what justice requires at his hands in deal- 
ing with the creatures below him. 

A recent book, by Dr. Lindsay, on “ Mind in the 
Lower Animals,” published by Kegan & Co., Lon- 
don, has much of the highest interest for thought- 
ful people on this subject. 
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Disinterested Service. 

In answer to the offers made by our Society 
to persons who had done conspicuous work in be- 
half of domestic animals, the judges had much 
information brought to them. It appeared that 
Miss Daly, the good woman to whom Prize Num- 
ber One was given, had been in the habit of taking 
care of such cats as their owners had left behind, 
houseless, when removing elsewhere, and also of 
such as were disabled and were found wandering 
in the streets. She had found new homes for such 
as were healthy, keeping them in her own limited 
rooms in the mean time, while others were merci- 
fully removed by chloroform. This she has done, 
although poor, from her sympathy with creatures 
once almost out of the pale of human regard. 

Mrs. Gale has found, and is continually finding, 
homes for both dogs and cats. Her self-denial 
in this behalf has been and is very great. 

Mrs. Molineux has done brave and true womanly 
service in behalf of abused horses, achieving suc- 
cess by her persistency and courage. Both Mrs. 
Dawes and Miss Nichols have been untiring in 
behalf of all outcast, abused, and wandering 
household pets. All of the above-named have 
been doing such acts for several years. Mrs 
Nolan is the lady referred to in Mr. Kidder’s 
speech. She went into the street to protest 
against an abuse she saw from her house, and in- 
sisted upon an additional horse being obtained to 
help the overloaded one in whose behalf she 
appeared. She remained in the street till one was 
had. There was no denial possible to a plea 
urged so earnestly, righteously, and unselfishly. 
Examples like these ought to be known. The 
prizes are no reward. They are only a very 
small concession to the claims of justice. May 
such recognitions be multiplied until men will no 
more abuse or neglect animals than children! 

Prize Fund. 

It will be seen by the report of the last meeting 
of the Directors of the Massachusetts Society P. 
C. A., that Messrs Scribner & Co. of New York, 
to whom was awarded a prize of thirty dollars 
for their “ St. Nicholas” magazine, contributed 
that sum to the Society as soon as they knew it. 
The Directors gladly accepted it in the spirit in 
which it was given, and set it aside as the nucleus 
of another prize fund. Messrs Lothrop & Co., 
of this city, publishers of the “ Wide Awake,” 
sent twenty dollars, to be offered by the Society in 
two prizes, ten to a boy and ten to a girl, who shall 
do, in 1880, the most humane act in behalf of ani- 
mals. This, also, was thankfully accepted on the 
terms offered. So it will be seen that a new fund 
has already been begun. Who will add to it? 
Acknowledgments of all contributions for this 
purpose, of whatever sum or sums, will be made 
in future papers. It can easily be made at least 
one thousand dollars, if each friend will help. 

In this connection, we ask attention to what the 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. 
‘says in his report on the subject of yearly prizes 
as a part of its permanent work. We do not 
doubt that a fund for such a purpose, the interest 


only to be distributed each year, can be estab- 
lished, in charge of our Society, if the subject 
has due peer. can Ba The French society at 
Paris has been enabled to graft this feature suc- 
cessfully upon its organization. Why shall it not 
be done in sachusetts? If any one desires in- 


formation of the moral influences of such a mode 
of recognition of good actions to human beings, 


we refer to the delightful story of the “ Montyon: 


Prizes,” found in one of the papers of “ Cham- 
bers’ Miscellany.” It was the knowledge of these 
prizes, unquestionably, which led our fellow- 
society at Paris to awake the same quiet and con- 
stant influences in behalf of its special work. 


LivE-StocK Car.—The Nova Scotia Society 
P. C. A. has examined such a ear, the invention 
of Mr. Thomas Clarke, of Truro, N. S., and de- 
clares it to be admirably adapted to the convey- 
ance of live stock “ without suffering, injury, or 
any deterioration.” 


AN old friend of our cause, now of Florida, and 
formerly of Weymouth, in this State, sends word of 
the death of her dog “ Carlo” of “ home-sickness.” 
It was in attendance at the last fair of the Mass. 
Society as the representative of the dogs of Nor- 
folk County. 


THE Boston JOURNAL. — It is an act of simple 
justice to acknowledge and thank the “ Journal” 
for giving the fullest and best report of any 
Boston paper of our anniversary meeting. 


FOR SALE, 
A dark bay horse; kind and tractable; seven- 
teen years old. Price, seventy dollars. Apply at 
this office. 
The friend who makes this offer must be fully 
satisfied that the purchaser will be a kind owner. 


[Correspondence of Our Dumb Animals.] 
Pigeon-Shooting. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., March, 1880. 

The hearing before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, Tuesday morning, was interesting. The 
objectors to the bill were represented by Colonel 
Honey of Newport. He said he did not appear 
to oppose the bill, but to offer a substitute, which 
was a “local option” bill, and provided for a 
reference of the question of pigeon-shooting, or no 
pigeon-shooting, to the decision of the several 
towns. No other objector had anything to say. 

The friends of the bill felt so strong, with the 
overwhelming evidence presented of the popular 
will in the petitions in its favor from more than 
half the towns in the State, and its favorable 
reception by the House, that they did not think it 
necessary to occupy much time in its advocacy. 

The committee, the next morning, unanimously 
recommended concurrence, and it passed without 
discussion, and is now a law. 

The law itself follows: — 


CHAPTER 792. 
An Act in amendment of and in addition to chap- 
ter 86 of the General Statues, “ Of Cruelty to 


Animals.” 
[Passed March 5, 1880.] 

It is enacted by the General Assembly as fullows :— 

Section 1. Any person who shall keep or use 
any live pigeon, fowl, or other bird, for the pur- 
pose of a target or to be shot at, either for amuse- 
ment or as a test of skill in marksmanship, and 
any person who shall shoot at any bird as afore- 
said, or be a party to any such shooting of any 
fowl or bird; and any person who shall rent any 
building, shed, room, yard, field or premises, or 
shall agen suffer or permit the use of any 
building, shed, room, yard, field or premises, for 
the purpose of shooting any fowl or bird as afore- 
said,—shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
twenty dollars, or by imprisonment in jail not 
exceeding ten days, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. Nothing herein contained shall 
apply to the shooting of any wild game in its 
wild state. 

I certify the foregoing to be true copies 

Witness: JosHuA M. ADDEMAN, 
‘Se retary of State. 


The Horse-Car Driver. 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser :— — 

Failing to find in the Boston Directory the name 
of a society for the prevention of cruelty, I address 
this letter to you, in the hope that it may obtain 
insertion in your columns, and thus, perhaps, 
engage the attention of some influential person or 
persons who may be able and willing to commence 
proceedings for correcting needlessly cruel treat- 
ment, which is at present inflicted upon the horse- 
car drivers of this city, in consequence of their 
being compelled to stand during their weary 
periods of duty, in place of being accommodated 
with a seat while thus employed. 

The writer spoke yesterday to one of these men, 
who is compelled to resign his situation because 
his health is breaking down under the strain of 
having to stand in a rigid position for nearly four- 
teen hours daily. This man said that the pains in 
his legs were so acute that they deprived him of 
sleep at nights, and he suffered from the pain at 
the small of the back which is common to horse- 
car drivers, and seems to be the result of the 
upright, rigid position, aggravated by the want of 
a brace for the legs and feet, to counteract the 
strain which the holding of the reins brings upon 


. the hands and arms and the upper parts of the 


body. A seat in front of the cars for the drivers, 
with a brace for the feet and legs, can be so easily 
and economically devised that the barbarity of 
keeping these poor men in the cruel attitude com- 
plained of admits of no rational excuse. 

These men are important public servants, ill- 
qualified, by the fear of losing the pittance of $1.75 
per day, which is their wages, from stating the 
grievance under which they groan 

In the hope that the public will take the matter 
up and see them righted, I venture to ask the 
publication of these few remarks on their behalf. 

Farr Puay. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Laws vs. Humanity. 

We do, indeed, rejoice that we have laws in 
Massachusetts for the protection of the animal 
creation,—laws that can be called into requisition. 

But how much more desirable and noble it 
would be, if every citizen of the Commonwealth 
felt in his heart a deep and lively sympathy for 
the powerless, abused, and suffering creatures 
placed by the Creator under ourcare and protection. 

Every person would then be a /aw unto himself 
in this regard. S. E. 8. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.} 
Faithful Old Jim. 

Old Jim is, we think, the oldest horse in Bos- 
ton. His owner bought him when he was six 
years old, and has had him twenty-six years, and 
to-day he is a good specimen of what care and 
careful treatment will do Most horses are used 
up belore they are twenty ; but Jim, at thirty-two, 
is plump, eyes a legs straight, and a good 
driving horse; all owing to watchful care and 
judicious management. He was always an 
ambitious horse, and, with a reckless driver, would 
have been used up in quarter the time; but his 
owner is a member of our Society, and that alone 
would add ten years to any horse’s life. Ve 
few realize how considerate they ought to be wit 
a horse, and how well it pays to be so. Most of 
the ills that horse-fiesh is heir to can be avoided 
by care; and Jim is one of the few on whom care 
has been lavished, and he has well repaid the out- 
lay. Proper food, at proper times, avoiding 
draughts, moderate driving, etc.; but particulars 
make too long a story. Jim has done as much 
hard work, and taken as many long drives, as any 
other horse, and always did his work cheerfully. 
His driver always gave him his own way, know- 
ing he would not disappoint him. We take a 
great interest in Jim,as he has been a regular 
subscriber to our Society for many years, and we 
would invite any lover of a good old horse to call 
and see him at his stable, Clark & Brown's, 
Charles Street, hoping that his splendid condition, 
considering his age, would induce many to try 
what has been so successful in his case. H. 
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Mhildren’s Pepartment. 


Robin Pot- Pte. 
A naughty little boy one day 
Went out with bow and arrow; 
“ Look out,” I heard the rascal say, 
“ For robin-pie to-morrow! ” 
Across the grassy fields he went, 
I saw his curls a-bobbin’,— 
This bold, unfeeling warrior, bent 
On shooting poor Cock-robin. 


Cock-robin sat upon a tree, 
His eye was bright and saucy; 
In truth a bonny bird was he, 
With scarlet vest so glossy. 
He sang a song for very joy, 
That set his heart a-throbbin’; 
“Oh, fie upon you, naughty boy, 
To want to shoot Cock-robin!” 


“Ha!” says the boy, “the game I spy!” 
(He raised his bow and arrow.) 

“Oh! won’t you make a jolly pie? 
We'll eat you up to-morrow.” 

But robin sang so loud and clear, 
And trilled his lay so sweetly, 

That naughty boy just stopped to hear, 
And lost his heart completely. 


Down on the grass the arrow fell, 
The bow caifie tumbling after; 
And robin knew it very well, 
And sang and shook with laughter. 
The song was done, away flew he 
Across the fields a-bobbin’ ; 
And so to-morrow there will be 
No pot-pie of Cock-robin. 
— Christian Uni 


A Monkey Story. 

There lives in the south of France 
a man of wealth, whose chateau or 
ceuntry place of residence has around 
it very tall trees. The cook of the 
chateau has a monkey, a pert fellow, 
who knows ever so many tricks. 

The monkey oiten helps the cook 


SIGNING THE “PLEDGE OF MERCY.” 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Beauty of Soul. 
In the sunny month of roses, 
Ere was gone the sparkling dew, 
Came two maidens to my cottage, 
One with black eyes, one with blue, 
Filling all the room with sunshine, 
Bright eyed Belle and charming May ; 
Raven locks and golden ringlets, 
Which the fairer, who could say ? 


While I wondered if their beauty 
Was the kind the angels wore, 

Came the cries of cruel torture 
Sounding through the open door. 

In an instant hushed the laughter 
Of the tender-hearted May, 

While with tears her blue eyes glistened; 
Which the fairer, need I say? 


Heeding not the laughing glances 
Of the merry, thoughtless Belle, 
Forth she went with love and pity, 
Like the angels loved so well; 
Bringing back a suffering creature, 
Sport of cruel boys at play, 
While, with smiles and tears contending, 
Her sympathies its fears allay. 


Precious sunbeam! teaching ever 
Life’s diviner joys to know: 
Eye and cheek and lip are telling 
How the heart’s deep currents flow. 
Highest type of beauty given, 
Glimpses from the shining shore ; 
For I knew hers was the beauty 
That the blessed angels wore. 
Harriet N. Havens. 
Providence, R. I. 
Hints to Schoolmasters. 
The master of a school in France 
has drawn up the following resolu- 


We hereby pledge ourselves never to torment any | tions for his pupils to sign :— 
animal, large or small, and to do all we can to pre- 
vent others doing so. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
1. None of us during this year will 
either seek to discover birds’-nests, 


to pluck the feathers from fowls. On 
the day that interests us, the cook gave the mon- 
key two partridges to pluck; and the monkey, 
seating himself in an open window, went to 
work. He had picked the feathers from one 

« the yee and placed it on the outer 
-edge of the window with a satisfied grunt, 
when, lo! all at once a hawk flew down from 
one of the tall trees near by, and bore off the 

lucked bird. Master Monkey was very angry. 

e shook his fist at the hawk, which took a seat 
on one of the limbs not far off, and began to eat 
the partridge with great relish. 

The owner of the chateau saw the sport, for he 
was sitting in a grape arbor, and crept up to watch 
the end of it. The monkey picked the other par- 
tridge, laid it on the ledge in the same place, and 
hid behind the window-screen on the inside The 
hawk was caught in his trap; for, when it flew 
down after the partridge, out reached the monkey 
and caught the thief. In a moment the hawk’s 
neck was wrung, and the monkey soon had the 
hawk plucked. Taking the two birds to the cook, 


the monkey handed them to him, as if to say, 


“Here are your two partridges, master.” The 
cook thought that one of the birds looked queer; 
but he served them on the table. The owner of 
the house shook his head when he saw the dish, 
and, telling the cook of the trick, laughed heartily. 


“Bot the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true ee ia shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth : for the Father seeketh such to wor- 
ship him. 

“God is a Spirit : and they who worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
— John 4: 23, 24. 


Keep on Trying. 

I was sitting one June morning in the open 
window of a pleasant country house, when I 
observed a busy wren flying back and forth 
through the boughs of a large English cherry- 
tree, bringing bits of wood and grass to the little 
round hole that she had made in the bottom of the 
tree, for a place to hide her nest in. After a 
while she came lugging a burden that looked big 
enough for two wrens. She had been to the 
woodpile, and picked up a stick that was longer 
than she was; and I watched her as she flew up to 
the hole with it, and attempted to go in just as 
she had done with the other sticks and bits of 
grass. I laughed to see how puzzled she was 
when her burden bumped against the sides, and 
pushed her back from the entrance. She tried it 
again and again, with the same result; flutter- 
ing up to the hole, knocking the stick against the 
sides, and then being obliged to flutter back again. 

It was very rude in the ungainly twig, she 
seemed to think, and the little lady actually 
looked as if she felt insulted. I almost expected 
to see her give it up. But no: fastening her toot 
firmly on the edge of the opening, she m eve the 
stick in a perpendicular position, and tugged at it 
with all her might to thrust it pm: but in 
vain: then she turned it, and tried it horizontally ; 
but still it would not go in. At last she tried it 
endwise, and I could not help clapping my hands 
as it slipped to the bottom of the nest, and the 
little bird hopped in after it, with a kind of pro- 
voked triumph in her manner, as if she we i 
“ What a fool! Why didn’t 1 know that before?” 

Little boys and girjs, learn a lesson from this little 
bird, and do not give up, but always keep on trying. 


or to destroy young birds, in what- 
ever place soever they may be, and under no 
pretext whatever. : 

2. None of us will pursue any birds after quit- 
ting their nests. 


4@ 


Birds? Nests and Eggs. 
There is as much of character in the nest and 
the eggs as in the birds themselves. It is not 


difficult to determine the bird from its nest ; much. 


less from its eggs In some instances there is 
evidence of a refined architectural taste, if such a 
term may be applied; in others there is less care, 
less elaboration, less neatness,—even amounting to 
slovenliness and carelessness And the eggs, too, 
differ, not only in size, but also in color and in 
ornamentation 

In our juvenile days we remember that school- 
boys in the country were always ambitious to out- 
number each other in the birds’ eggs collected 
during a season. For this purpose, the shells 
were threaded upon a string as they were plun- 
dered, and in many cottages a long trop M of 
birds’ egg-shells hung suspended from the ceiling. 
This barbarous practice is now checked, and it is 
— that farmers and gardeners are beginning 
to learn that small birds are their greatest friends. 
—The Woodlands, pub. by Soc. for Prom. Ch. 
Knowledge. 


“ Some of the Arab tribes had strange notions 
about a future state. They would tie a camel to 
a man’s tomb and leave it without food. If it got 
away the man was lost forever; but if not, he 
would find it there at the day of judgment and 
could mount on it to Paradise.”—Childhood of 
Religions. 
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Report on Prizes. 
Boston, March 16, 1880. 
To Mr. A. Frntx, Sec’y Mass. Soc. P. C. A. 

Dear Sir,—The judges appointed to award the 
first, second, third, and fourth prizes, offered by 
the Society you represent, desire to report. 

The first prize offered was— 


“To the three teachers of public schools in 
Massachusetts, who shall be recognized by the 
judges as having taught most successfully in 
their schools, the duty of mercy to the dumb 
creation, the sums of twenty-five, twenty, and 
fifteen dollars respectively.” 


The evidence presented does not justify awards 
under this offer. At the same time we desire to 
say, that we have had gratifying proof that the 
merciful duties of man to the animal world are 
very widely a ee and enforced in our schools 
by teachers. And while no conspicuous in- 
stances have been named to us, we are not sure 
that they do not exist. The most faithful, con- 
scientious teachers would be the last to tell what 
they had done. There exists, also, an honorable 
esprit de corps among them, which shrinks from 
even the appearance of individual recog- 
nition. 1t was hoped, we 
committees would have taken pleasure in giving 
testimony in this regard. That they have not done 
so may be owing to the fact that there is a very 
great pressure upon committees, as upon teachers, 
and many claims in connection with the schools. 
While then we have not the proofs the Society 
hoped for, we know by the evidence before us, and 
in other ways, that this merciful cause has more 
and more attention from teachers; and we also 
believe that increased consideration of it by them 
will result from this action of the Society. 


The second offer was— 


“ To the three pupils of public schools in Massa- 
chusetts, fifteen, ten, and five dollars, respectively, 
who shall have done most to March 4, 1880, for 
the cause our Society represents, either by the 
number of names of persons above the age of nine 
years, they may have obtained to the ‘ pledge of 
mercy’ in their respective towns, or by the num- 
ber of new subscribers to ‘Our Dumb Animals,’ 
they may have secured.” 

As no school committees of the State, as far as 
we know, asked the attention of teachers to this 
second offer, the teachers must have thought them- 
selves unauthorized to invite scholars to consider 
them. But individual scholars interested them- 
selves in the offer to secure names to the “ pledge 
of mercy,” and we gladly accord the first prize, 
of fifteen dollars, to Herbert Heathfield, of Hotel 
Lafayette, Columbus Avenue, in this city; the 
second, of ten dollars, to James R. Harris, of 
Salem, Mass., and the third, of five dollars, to 
William E. Porter, of Worcester, Mass. 

The third of 


“Three prizes of twenty-five, twenty, and fif- 
teen dollars, respectively, to the three persons in 
Massachusetts, who shall have done conspicuous 
acts of disinterestedness in behalf of domestic 
animals.” 


We have been much pleased to know that 
a large number of persons have done, and are con- 
tinually doing, good work of the character referred 
to in offer No. 3. Upon trustworthy evidence 
we have adjudged the first prize, of twenty-five 
dollars ($25), to Miss Ann Daly, of 5 Holden Place, 
Boston. 

And the second prize, of twenty dollars ($20), 
to Mrs. G. M. Gale, of No. 66 Pinckney Street, 
Boston. . 

The third prize, of fifteen dollars ($15), we give 
to Miss Henrietta Molineux, of 61 East Brookline 
Street, Boston. 

We recommend a gratuity of ten dollars ($10) 
each to Mrs. Dawes, of 9 Champney Street, Boston, 
and Miss Julia Nichols, of Hotel St. George, 
Boston. 

Also, a 


tuity of five dollars ($5) to Mrs. 
Catharine 


. Nolan, of Charlestown. 


now, that school © 


Many others have been named whose services 
deserve hearty recognition and honorable men- 
tion. Among whom are: Mrs. Caroline S. Bar- 
nard, and Miss Cora Wilburn, of Lynn, Mass.; 
Mrs. A. M. Dix, of Montvale, Mass.; Mrs. Gro- 
thuson, Miss Helen Willard, Miss Adams, and 
Mrs. W. H. Brown, of Boston; Mrs. C. G. Rogers, 
of Malden; Mrs. John W. Bartlett and Mrs. Jos. 
O. Hollis, of Chelsea; Misses Norcross, of Con- 
cord; Mrs. L. B. Urbino, W. Newton; and Miss 
M. T. Hook, Neponset. Also, Messrs. W. N. Tyler, 
of Wakefield, R. T. Swan and Dr. Fifield, of Dor- 
chester, F. B. Fay, of Chelsea, and Dr. Faulkner, 
of Jamaica Plain. 

Honorable mention is due to Mr. Samuel Page, 
of Boston, for indefatigably and successfully 
laboring many years in persuading owners to re- 
move blinders from the bridles of their horses. 

Boston Police.—Our attention has been called to 
the services of several policemen of our city in this 
behalf. The law makes it their duty to care for 
every wronged creature, however lowly; but 
here, as elsewhere, may be seen the difference 
between the letter of obedience to law and the 
spirit of sympathy with the weak. 

We are glad to make honorable mention of 
Abbott, Ambrose H., Station 5; Brailey, Silas W., 
Station 15; Bates, Albert N., Station 14; Crane, 
Frank, Station 2; Day, James M., Station 5; 
Dolan, Michael, Station 3; Foster, David M., Sta- 
tion 4; Foster, Sergt. Solomon, Station 2; Fos- 
ter, James C., Station 4; Foster, Ira C., Station 
2; Fottler, Sergt. William, Station 13; Graves, 
Lieut. Edward Y., Station 6; Hood, Sergt. Charles, 
Station 9; Hitchcock, Samuel, Station 10; Her- 
rick, Capt. .D., Station 14; Hemmenway, Capt., 
Station 11; Knowles, Sergt. O. W., Station 3; 
Kennedy, H. P., Station 14; Leggett, W. F., 
Station 3; Laylor, Waldo, Station 13; Leavitt, 
Joseph, Station 3; McPhilip Bryan, Station 14; 
Maxwell, Thomas T., Station 2; Mather, Caleb T., 
Station 2; Pierce, D. M., Station 1; Quinby, Moody, 
Station 3; Simpson, Thomas A., Station 6; Sibley, 
Nelson H., Station 8; West, William, Station 2; 
Warren, Sergt. J. H., Station 7. 

Also, honorable mention of Geo. McKay, Supt. 
of F. H. Market; Timothy R. Page, Inspector of 
Trucks; and Rufus C. Marsh, Inspector of Hacks, 
all of Boston. 


Excellent reports came to us of a large number 
of the country agents of the Society, and, also, of 
the police of Somerville, Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Lynn, and Revere. 


The fourth prize was — 


“ To the two publishers of any book, magazine, 
or newspaper, illustrated or otherwise, in which 
the cause of mercy to animals has been most satis- 
factorily explained and defended, thirty and twenty 
dollars, respectively.” 

The judges recognize with much satisfaction, 
the wide, and indeed all but universal recognition 
of the justice of this cause in the general literature 
of our time. 

The correspondence with publishers in conse- 
quence of the prizes, has elicited warm expres- 
sions of sympathy on their part, and, from more 
than one, a hope to issue in the future more works 
directly in its behalf. 

The new book of the year, bearing upon the 
sacredness of life and the eens uty of man 
to all its lower forms, from a Buddhist stand point, 
is, “ The Light of Asia.” The whole spirit of this 
powerful and beautiful poem places it among the 
new and wide reaching influences in behalf of 
kindness to animals. If we were to name the 
new editions of older books which recognize, 
and incidentally or otherwise advocate this cause, 
the list would be a long one. Among such are 
Lecky’s “ History of European Morals”; Miche- 
let’s “Bird”; Hammerton’s “ Chapters on Ani- 
mals”; the lives of Mrs. Somerville and Charles 
Kingsley ; of Thomas Edwards and Robert Dick. 
Novels, such as “ Sir Gibbie ” and “ Paul Faber,” 
by George McDonald; books on Natural History, 
by Agassiz, Darwin, Audubon, Wilson, Waterton, 


Rev. J. G. Wood; the works of religious teachers 
like Chalmers, Hedge, Swing, and Bartol; and 
the —_— poets, from Burns to Longfeilow. 
Periodicals of all schools and parties and sects 
might be named, conspicuous among, which by 
length and quality of service, is “ Chambers’ 
Journal.” 


We have selected for the first prize of thirty 
dollars ($30) the “ St. Nicholas,” a monthly, pub- 
lished in New York by Messrs. Scribner & Co. 

For the second prize of twenty dollars ($20) 
“The Wide Awake,” a monthly, published in 
Boston by Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. 

And we recommend a gratuity of ten dollars 
($10) to “ The Nursery,” a monthly, published in 
Boston by Mr. D. L. a 

And a gratuity of ten dollars ($10) to Thomas 
Whittaker, publisher, New York City, for his new 
and handsome book, “ Only a Cat,” by Mrs. Paull, 
written to show the effect of kindness. 

We would acknowlenge the courtesy of several 
ublishers: Of Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
or their valuable phlets upon “ Dogs in their 

Relation to the Public, Social, Sanitary, and Legal,” 
and “ Bits and Bearing Reins, with Observations 
on Horses and Harness,” by Edward Fordham 
Flower, of which copies were sent us. To both 
of these publications we invite public attention. 

Also of Harper Brothers for copies of “ Harper’s 
Young People,” their new, beautifully illustrated, 
and interesting weekly paper. 

Also of Putnam & Co., for catalogues sent to 
us, and of each publisher who wrote us upon the 
subject of his publications. 

Extracts from some of these letters may be seen 
in the March number of “ Our Dumb Animals.” 
Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES A. PAGE, 

JAMES F. BLACKINTON, 

T. W. BICKNELL, 
Commitiee 


Report on Prizes in Offer No. 5. 
Boston, March 18, 1880. 
5. ‘To the two most humane drivers, twen 
and ten dollars, respectively, who are employ: 
upon each of the following street -horse-railroads 
of Boston: the Metropolitan, Highland, South 
Boston, Middlesex, Lynn and Boston, and Union.” 


We adjudge the first Prize of twenty dollars to 
each of the drivers named below :— 
Mr. JOHN F. Morse, of the Metropolitan Railroad. 
“ James CooGAn, of the Highland . 
“ JOHN LORD, of the South Boston “ 
“ Geo. F. Corwiy, of the Middlesex 
ELEAZER B. Loomis, of the Union 
“ Geo. C. Devine, of the Lynn & Boston “ 


and the second Prize of ten dollars each to the 
drivers whose names follow :— 


Mr. Geo. WALKER, of the Metropolitan Railroad. 


“ Gero. R. Cook, of the Highland 
“ NEWELL S. RICHARDS, of the So. Boston “ 
“ N.F. Tarpox, of the Middlesex “ 
“ Moses G. FLANDERS, of the Union be 


“ ©. B. SHEPLEY, of the Lynn & Boston “ 


It has been a pleasant duty to find men so— 
worthy of recognition by your Society. 

In answer to our inquiries, we have lists of 
other drivers who stand high as humane men in 
the treatment of their horses, and whom we 
report as worthy of 


Honorable Mention. 
METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. 

James H. Benner, Geo. Brasher, John Burke, 
Guy Brown, E. Cassidy, Timothy Connell, Patrick 
Dillon, L. De Montier, Joseph Farrell, Michael 
Fealey, John Fee, J. B. Feeley, Charles Flanders 
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L. Foster, E. F. Hebard, J. E. Hill, R. H. Holbrook, 
G. A. King, Henry Lawler, Geo. Leavitt, Asa P. 
Lewis, D. A. Lewis, G. F. Marshall, Winnefred 
McCurdy, M. Newdick, J. H. Shea, J. A. Smith, 
Geo. Tabor, John Tulley, Harry Vroom, C. B. 
Wallace. 

HIGHLAND HorRsE-RAILROAD. 

G. D. Barnes, J. H. Black, G. D. Blair, J. E. 
Bowers, E. F. Burns, W. Carroll, F. A. Chase, C. 
G. Clark, D. Corbin, B. a 4 J. Curley, E. 
Currier, J. D. Fall, N. F. Fall, J. Fallon, W. 
Fallon, J. J. Fessendon, T. E. Fitz, J. W. Grant, 
W. W. Gray, C. H. Hidden, A. W. Holt, C. E. 
Johnson, W. W. Ki an, H. Martin, A. Mce- 
Cracken, W. Matthuson, A. Merrill, J. H. Meyers, 
W. Newton, G. P. Norris, T. P. Norris, L. D. 
Putnam, W. H. Peavey, G. W. Rogers, L. Scribner, 
B. Shackford, J. L. Sibley, J. P. Smith, B. Smith, 
J. A. Stowe, J. E. Trask, A. F. Trowbridge, N. H. 
Walker, M. J. Walker, J. H. Webber, G. F. 
Whalen, A. B. White. 


LYNN AND Boston RAILROAD. 

Thomas A. Adams. E. A. Calley, M. V. Power, 
John H. Spencer, James Twomey, Waldo Brad- 
bury. 

MrppLEsEx RAILROAD. 

J. A. Clarey, F. A. Cook, Geo. Cronin, A. D. 
Davis, James Emery, James Fowler, C. E. Forbes, 
A. P. Jennings, J A. Kellihar, H. A. Palmer, W. 
A. Peardon, at B. Reardon, F. A. Sanderson, 
James Shaw, J. W. Smith, F. W. Stone, Henry 
Styles, James Swaney, John Tucker. 


South Boston RAILROAD. 


Jere. C. Bailey, Thomas ek Ist, Gilman C. 
Clark, Lewis Clough, James H. Foren, Geo. B. 
Proctor, John Ward, John Welch, Geo. A. Woodis. 


Union RAILROAD. 

Frederick Adams, Albert Barrows, John Carl, 
Albert Cox, Simon Knights, <7 a Keough, Den- 
nis Maher, James Sturtevant, Charles Townsend. 

As profit goes hand in hand with kindness, and 
loss with cruelty, these lists are alike creditable 
to the drivers and the companies which employ 


_ them, whether viewed from the humane or business 


stand-points. 
Moses COLMAN. 
O. H. P. Smrru. 


Report on Prize No. 6. 
Boston, March 22, 1880. 
Prize offer No. 6, reads as follows :— 


“To the two truckmen, to the two hackmen, 
and the two drivers of public coaches in the city 
of Boston, who are most humane in the treatment 
of their horses, twenty and ten dollars, respec- 
tively.” 


‘We report that we have received applications in , 


behalf of a number of truckmen and hackmen, but 
not one in behalf of a driver of public coaches. 
From the best information we could obtain, we 
recommend that Rufus M. Harrriman, truckman, 
be awarded $20; James Farrell, truckman, $10; 
James Mahoney, hackman, $20; Frank Ellis, hack- 
man, $10. We recommend gratuities be given to 
James McMurray, of $10; Michael Mahoney, $5; 
Edwin McCarren, $5 ; Thomas Dunn, $5 ; Thomas 
Black, $5,—all truckmen,—because of their genera 
care of, and kindness to, the horses in their charge. 
We suggest, should your Society hereafter grant 
prizes, that they be awarded whenever any special 
act of humanity shall become known, as is done 
by the Massachusetts Humane Society. 
For the committee, 
T. R. PaGE, Chairman. 


Report on Prizes Nos. 7 and 8. 
Boston, March 9, 1880. 

The two Prizes submitted to our decision read 
as follows: — 

7. “To the two most humane drivers of cattle 
at the Brighton or Watertown market, fifteen 
and ten dollars, respectively.” 

We herewith have the pleasure to submit to 
you the names of the two drivers who most nearly 
meet the requirements of Prize No. 7. 


To Henry BowKER, $15; and James MAGEE, $10. 


8. “To the two most humane dealers in cows 
with their -young calves at the Brighton or 
Watertown market, fifteen and ten dollars, re- 
spectively.” 

And we likewise submit that the two most 
humane dealers in cows with their young calves 
in answer to Prize No. 8, are— 

To WILLIAM SCOLLANS, $15; and M. F. SHACKETT, 
$10. 


Respectfully yours, 


H. W. JorpDAn, 
J. A. HATHAWAY. 
L. P. Hammonp, 


Judges. 


Report on Prizes Nos, 9 and 10. 

The committee to whom were referred Articles 
9 and 10 of your circular dated February 2, 1880, 
have acted upon the same and respectfully submit 
the following report :— 

Article 9 directs the selection of the railroad 
company which has in force the most humane 
rules for the protection of animals while in its 
care. 

The care of animals for their own sake, the 
committee have not found recognized distinctly 
anywhere, in the rules of the different railroad com- 
panies sent them ; nor have they found all that pro- 
tection given which, as they believe, the moneyed 
interest of both railroads and shippers requires. 
For, when fully considered, it will be conceded, we 
think, that the merciful treatment of all live-stock 
is for the pecuniary profit of all concerned. The 
penalties of the law seem to be recognized gener- 
ally by railroad companies, as the chief reason 
for requiring their employés to exercise a mer- 
ciful care of this class of freight. 

The rules of thirteen railroad companies have 
been before us, and the committee are of the 
unanimous opinion that those of the Central 
Pacific Railroad are the best they have seen; and 
they award to A. N. Towne, its general superin- 
tendent, the prize of fifty dollars. 

The rules especially worthy of commendation 
are those which require agents to see that cars 
furnished are in good order; that live-stock, not 
boxed or crated, must not be loaded in a car 
with merchandise of any kind, unless separated 
from it by a substantial partition, or otherwise so 
secured as to admit of no possible damage to 
either from contact with the other. When in less 
than car loads, all animals to be securely tied. 
Cars must not be crowded to excess, especially 
with light cattle, nor overloaded with heavy 
cattle. Hogs and sheep must not be loaded in the 
same car with horses, mules, or cattle, unless 
separated by a partition. 

Article 10 directs the selection of the two in- 


ventors who shall have added most to the comfort 
of animals, or made easier their labors. 

The committee have examined numerous in- 
ventions for the purpose alluded to, and award 
the first prize ($20) to John A. Fairbanks, for 
“The Fairbanks Flexible Bit,’ and the second 
prize ($10) for ‘“ The Safety Hitch and Release.” 

Very truly yours, 
J. R. KEnpDRICE, 
H. -W. Brirron, 
A. B. UNDERHILL, 


Committee, 
Boston, April 2, 1880. 


The Prize Winners, and All Who Had Honorable 
Mention 
by the judges of our late prizes, are to have a cer- 
tificate of membership of our Society, and a copy 
of “Our Dumb Animals” for one year. We 
welcome them all to our list of readers. Having 
already shown such a sense of justice in dealing 
with domestic animals as to command attention, we 
can have no misgiving as to what their future will 
be in that direction. We welcome them, also, to 
our membership. 
To present to the moral sentiments their appro- 
priate exciting objects should be the first great 
aim of education. This is the only true mode to 
make children act well; precepts may do some- 
thing, but they are feeble indeed <r with 
example. Would you have your child benevo- 
lent? Engage it early in acts of kindness, and 
be yourself kind. Would you excite its venera- 
tion? You must yourself be respectful in de- 
meanor, treat all with due consideration, and be 


attentive to the duties of religion. — Journal of 
Education. 


or 


The Nightingale. 
He that at midnight, when the very laborer 
sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very often, 


_the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural ris- 


ing and falling, the doubling and redoubling of 
her voice, might well be lifted above earth, and 
say, “ Lord, what music hast thou provided for the 
saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad men 
such music on earth! ”"—Jzaak Walton. 
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